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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


EEP breathing by business at this time would 

D seem to be in order. Because as business re- 

turns to good health it will present an increas- 

ingly strong resistance to unsound and un- 

healthy economics. 

Although most business men will regard the 

“breathing spell” just vouchsafed by the President 

as too good to be true because past promises have not 

materialized, nevertheless the psychological effect of 
the formal assurance should not be underestimated. 


There are many people, for instance, who still re- 
gard a presidential utterance as an unchangeable 
commitment and there is always the chance that the 
present pledge may mean more than appears on the sur- 
face. 
This is because the forces of conservatism have been 
arousing a skepticism about the radical program of 
the Administration which is beginning to sink in with 
the rank and file. 
vgv¥seeg¥ 
Postmaster General Farley is too 
LEADERS CANNOT shrewd not to have taken cogni- 
IGNORE CHANGED jance of the change of sentiment 
PUBLIC OPINION = since his return from Hawaii, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Roosevelt himself must have had his smiling poise 
somewhat shocked by the forthrightness of Mr. How- 
ard’s letter. 
So all in all the forces of recovery versus unsound 
reform may be said to be making headway. Mem- 
bers of Congress cannot but be impressed with the 
changing public sentiment. They were beginning to 
be affected by it at the last session but could not see 
their way clear politically to break away from Mr. 
Roosevelt’s leadership. If the President is beginning 
to see the light, they will be more than glad. It enables 
them to answer business men critics back home by an 
assurance that “the worst is over”. 
Now it might seem as if the President deliberately 
gives these assurances to win support and then goes 
ahead with his program anyway. He probably didn’t 


{Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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The Rising Cost of Meat 


The Average Family Feels the Strain as the Cost of Its Annual Require- 
ments Mounts; Pork Up 100 Per Cent and Beef 50 Per Cent in Two 
Years; The Effect of Control Programs, Processing Taxes and Drought 


HE cost of beef and of pork plays 
a bigger and bigger part in the 
average family budget. 

Nearly twice as many dollars now 
must be set aside by the housewife 
to buy the 75 pounds of pork chops 
and bacon and ham that her family 
requires each year than needed to be 
set aside two years ago. 

Just about half again as many dol- 
lars as two years ago must be used by 
her to fill the family’s yearly require- 
ments for 150 pounds of beefsteaks 
and roasts. 

Either that or the normal quanti- 
ties of meats will be missing from the 
diet of this country’s citizens during 
the present year. 

The result is that people are wit- 
nessing meat strikes in scattered 
cities. Housewives have picketed 
butcher shops, demanding lower 
prices. They have descended on 
Washington to appeal to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


HOW PRICES SOARED 

What has occurred to cause these 
events is shown in the pictogram at 
the top of this page. 

The average family, Government 
studies show, uses 75 pounds of pork 
products each year. The cost of those 
products two years ago would have 
been $18.22. It rose to $23.07 on the 
basis of prices a year ago in August. 
This year it was $32.95. Prices quoted 
are based on Government figures. 

In the case of beef, the Govern- 


ment estimates average consumption 
at 150 pounds per year for each fam- 
ily. The cost of this beef on the 
basis of August, 1933, prices would 
have been $31.86. By August of last 
year it had risen to $34.33. This year 
it amounts to $44.84. 

These prices, although sharply 
higher than at the bottom of the de- 
pression, still are not as high as they 
were back in the 1920’s. Now, though, 
as the figures show, the income of 
consumers is less than it was in pre- 
depression years and they have be- 
come accustomed to cheaper food 
prices. 


WHAT CAUSED THE INCREASE? 

What has happened to cause the 
sharp rise in meat prices? 

In the case of beef, the Government 
operates no control program. There 
are no processing taxes and there is 
no plan of production control. 

But last year’s drought, particular- 
ly severe in the cattle areas, forced 
producers to market millions of their 
animals or see them starve. The Gov- 
ernment paid out over $100,000,000 
buying drought-stricken cattle. Meat 
from these cattle was distributed 
among the unemployed. 


WHO'S TO BLAME? 

Removal of such a large number 
of meat animals now is being re- 
flected in higher prices for those that 
were left. 

In the case of hogs, the situation is 
different. The Goternment has a con- 
trol program and levies a processing 


tax of 2.25 cents a pound on all ani- 
mals marketed. 

Opponents of this program argue 
that the rise in the price of pork 
products is due to the fact that the 
Government paid farmers fancy 
prices back in 1933 for 6,000,000 of 
their little pigs, which were slaugh- 
tered. The objective then was to re- 
move what looked like a surplus of 
animals. 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and sponsor of the control 
program, argues that the entire rea- 
3on why hogs are more scarce than 
at any time since early in the present 
zentury is that the drought caused a 
shortage of feed and forced market- 
ing of hogs last year: He says that 
the 6,000,000 little pigs would have 
gone to market early in 1934, long 
before any hog shortage appeared. 


BUT MEAT IS SCARCE 

Whatever the reason, officials re- 
port that the United States finds it- 
self with a severe shortage of meat 
animals, 

This shortage, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics says, will not be 
relieved in the case of hogs until the 
Summer of 1936. In the case of cattle, 
the argument is that a good corn 
crop this year would enable farmers 
to feed their animals more and thus 
create more meat for next year. 

Housewives, faced with the neces- 
sity of making both ends of a budget 
meet, are given few assurances of 
lower prices within the next year. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 





DOVE bearing an olive branch goes flying 
A from the President towards industry as Mr. 
Roosevelt promises a “breathing spell” for the 
nation’s business men now that he feels the New 
Deal has achieved much that it set out to accomplish. .. 


“The Political Week.” Lawmakers on holiday begin 

casting in political waters, prime their campaign 
guns and start “tally-hoing” along the highways for John 
Public’s favors. 


“Taps” for many veterans of war’s inferno... vet- 

erans of the defeated “Bonus Expeditionary Force” 

- + veterans of the depression . . . now a funeral 

pyre... victims of a juggernaut that spread death among 
their “rehabilitation camps” along the Florida keys. 


Hectic days for the diplomats at Geneva. While they 
struggle for a peace plan, the “zero hour” approaches 
in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. 


A Summer “refuge” for the President on his family 
estate at Hyde Park but the “vacation” is one of more 
work than play. 


The Treasury waves its wand and old, expensive 
money turns into new, cheap money. 


Interest now turns to the 48 States what with elec- 

tions, constitutions, martial law and budgets the chief 
topics of discussion. 

Uncle Sam’s “Safety Man” comes to the biggest job 

of his career—making plans to insure the safety of 
3,500,000 relief workers against accident hazards. 


The Press—Editors throughout the nation give “Dol- 
lar Diplomacy” in the Ethiopian oil fields the once 
over and speak their mind. 


@| New Dealers start holding their breath as the time 
a 

approaches for the Supreme Court to gather and de- 
cide the fate of many important new acts of legislation. 


@j These and other aspects of the wheel of Government 
will be found on following pages. 
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A Message to Business 

Intimating that the groundwork has now been 
laid for a new and better business era, the Presi- 
dent takes up the challenge of those who ask for 
a return of business confidence. 

The friendly challenge comes from the head of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, requesting that 
the sinister interests be smoked out “which would 
delude the public into believing that an orderly 
modernization of a system we wish to preserve 1s 
revolution in disguise.” 

Replies the President: Reform and recovery 
are inseparable twins. The basis for confidence 
in our economic system have now been laid with 
substantial completion of the New Deal legisla- 
tive program and a breathing spell for business 
is here—very. decidedly so. 


a ae 


Florida's Storm Tragedy 

Unleashing his fury, the storm king rides along 
Florida’s western coast, leaving death and dev- 
astation in his track. 

Heaviest sufferers are veterans vulnerably 
domiciled in relief camps, which had _ been 
scheduled shortly to be moved elsewhere. 

Estimated number of dead left in the wake 
of the 120-mile-an-hour hurricane—446. 

Meanwhile the Red Cross, Coast Guard, Re- 
lief Administration and Army and Navy forces 
move to the rescue. The President orders an in- 
vestigation to see whether there was unwar- 
ranted delay in removing the veterans’ camps 
before the onset of the storm, which had been 
forecast by the Weather Bureau nearly four days 


before it struck. 
x . * 


‘Dollar Diplomacy’ Fades 

Turning thumbs down on entangling “conces- 
sions” abroad the State Department advises a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company to 


abandon an oil concession covering a large por- 
tion of war-threatened Ethiopia. 

The Company, having voluntarily 
complies, 


consulted 


the Government, thereby removing 








INVESTIGATES VETERAN DEATHS 
To learn why hundreds of veterans who lost 
their lives in the Florida hurricane and tidal 
wave were not evacuated jrom the rehabilita- 
tion camps or rescued before the storm struck 
is the task assigned by the President to 
Lieutenant Colonel George E. Ijams, official of 
the Veterans’ Administration and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Military Order of the World 
War. Colonel Ijams has left for the stricken 
area to make his investigation on the ground. 











what Secretary of State Hull declares to have 
been a serious embarrassment to the efforts of 
those nations which seek to preserve peace be 
tween Ethiopia and Italy. 

Extinguished at the same time is a possible 
interest of the United States in protecting a 
property interest of its citizens in a country 
threatened with the clashing wills of rival em- 
pires. 

Comments President Roosevelt: Another 
proof that since March 4, 1933, dollar diplomacy 
is no longer recognized by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

* * * 


How Work Relief Stands 

How gv plans for transferring to relief jobs 
the 3,500,000 employables, announced by the 
President as his objective when he said the Gov- 
ernment must and shall quit this business of re- 
lief? 

Relief Administrator Hopkins thus reports: 

Half of the four billion dollar work relief fund 
is scheduled to go for quick local jobs; it will 
employ 2,500,000 persons. Money already re- 
leased by the Treasury is now employing 248,110 
persons in this type of work. 

The CCC camps are employing 519,122 forest 
workers. 

ther Federal agencies are using 70,331 persons 
in jobs o: a relief character. 

Large-scale projects administered by the Public 
Works Administration will account for only 250 
million dollars of expenditure instead of the 
900 million originally planned. 


i os * 
‘he Blue Eagle Interred 


Out goes the Blue Eagle as an insignia of the 
NRA. 
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| What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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| 
Whence the Government's authority for the 
issuance of the prohibition? 
From its property right in the design, which is 
registered in the Patent Office under number 


9079349. 
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Job Insurance: the Next Step 

The next step in unemployment insurance: 
Enactment of laws setting up systems in the 41 
States which have not yet passed such measures. 

Speed is urged by Secretary of Labor Perkins 
from the proud vantage point of a successfully 
enacted Social Security Act. ° 

The law lays down minimum requirements 
within which State plans must fit. Uncle Sam 
levies the tax to operate the systems but only 
those States receive benefits which have plans 
that qualify under Federal standards. 

Advantages of unemployment insurance are 
set forth by Miss Perkins, using Great Britain 
as an example. There, she declares, the most 
devastating effects of the depression were 
avoided because umemployment benefits, pro- 
vided from earnings in the fatter years, lent 
powerful support to purchasing power during the 
crisis and to business dependent upon this pur- 


chasing power. 
x * * 


The Russian Controversy 

Last word rests with Uncle Sam on the “propa- 
ganda” controversy with Russia. 

Cause of the controversy: Orders said to 
have been given by the Communist International 
at Moscow that American members of this in- 
ternational organization should bore from within 
the ranks of labor to bring about a dictatorship 
of the working class. 

The American State Department, holding this 
to be a violation of Russia’s pledge given when 
diplomatic relations were resumed in 1933, had 
directed to Moscow a strong protest, which pro- 
test the Soviet Government had “refused to ac- 
cept.” 

The State Department's “last word”: Russia’s 
clean-cut disavowal of her pledge, if persisted in, 
can not but seriously impair the friendship be- 
tween the two countries. 

Meanwhile the Foreign Service, Building Com- 
mission considers diverting elsewhere the money 
earmarked for an American embassy in Moscow. 


x * * 


Labor’s Next Goal: a 30-hour Week 

Major aim of organized workers, as stated by 
American Federation of Labor President Wil- 
liam Green in his annual Labor Day stock-tak- 
ing and forecast of the status of wage earners: 
The establishment of a basic 30-hour week with 
no decrease in wages. 

From different sides this proposal has differ- 
ent aspects. 

To employers, it means an estimated 12 to 14 
per cent increase in prices with resultant dwin- 
dling of markets. 

To labor spokesmen it appears as a means of 
expanding purchasing power so as to keep in- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
ADJUSTER OF WORLD PROBLEMS 
The focal point of America’s foreign relations 
is the State Department, under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. Here 
all diplomatic issues are considered and solu- 
tions planned; Secretary Hull recently ad- 
monished the Soviet government of Russia 
that communist propaganda was endangering 
the friendship of the two nations and suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company to cancel the concession to exploit 
oil and minerals in Ethiopia as embarrassing 

to the United States. 











dustry busier supplying the demand for goods 
and to aid in employing the unemployed. “It is,” 
says Mr. Green, “the alternative to maintaining 
a permanent army of relief recipients.” 

* « & 


A Test of Collective Bargaining 

Test of the new National Labor Relations 
Board’s power approaches as the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation at Portsmouth, Ohio, is cited to the 
Board for refusing to bargain with a union 
claiming to represent the majority of workers. 

Anticipated ground of ense by the com- 
pany: The Board has authority over it, 
since its manufacturing operations are intra- 
state and so are sheltered from the strong arm 
of Congress and its agents, of which the Board 
is one. 

e $s 


Regulating Holding Companies 

First move under the battle-scarred Utility 
Holding Company Act: 

The Federal Power Commission divides the 
country into five districts, for each of which a 
board is appointed, its duty being to arrange co- 
operative action with States for the regulation 
of utility companies. 

What can the Boards do? 

Many things. Among them, prescribe stand- 
ard forms of accounting which utility companies 





must observe so as to enable State and Federal 
bodies to learn the actual costs and profits of 
the companies. 

Critical date on which it may be seen whether 
holding companies will bow to tH Act or fight 
it in the courts comes on December 1, the dead- 
line for registration of all utility holding units. 


x ok * 


Model Labor Policy for TVA 


Adding another “yardstick” to its working 
equipment, the Tennessee Valley Authority puts 
into effect a model labor policy for its 17,000 
employes. 

Elements of the policy: Provision for collective 
bargaining through spokesmen chosen by a ma- 
jority of the workers; no discrimination for 
union activity; payment of union wages with a 
50 per cent bonus for overtime calculated on an 
8-hour day. 

Says David E. Lilienthal, TVA director: “The 
aim of employers should be, not low labor costs, 
but low total costs, accomplished by expert man- 
agement.” 

Among management costs which he declared 
do not swell the total of TVA expenses he listed: 
$100,000 salaries, million-dollar lobbies, cost of 
fake telegrams to mislead Congress and divi- 
dends on watered stock. This with an eye to the 
disclosures made by the Senate inquiry into 
lobbying activity of public utilities. 


x* * * 


Two Answers to Farm Problem 

Should agricultural production be restricted to 
its reasonable market demand? 

Here are two answers, one from Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, whose farm policy is based 
on the conviction that it should be so restricted 
in line with the accepted practice of industry; 
the other from Colonel Frank Knox, Republican 
critic of the New Deal. 

From Mr. Wallace: The farmers of the South 
and West believe in the adjustment program; 
should the adjustment mechanism, the process- 
ing tax, be outlawed, they will make a drive on 
the protective tariff or seek to change the Con- 
stitution. 

From Col. Knox: A farm program based on 
scarcity is repugnant to farmers, who should re- 
ceive “parity prices,” protected by an export 
subsidy for removing surplus production. 


* * * 


Reducing the Federal Budget 

The peak of the economic emergency has been 
surmounted. 

So declares the President as he prepares to 
revise Federal emergency expenditures down- 
ward. 

Accomplishment is declared to include the sav- 
ing of two million farm and city homes from 
foreclosure and the rescue of 7,000 banks. 

Such need largely past, he opines that from 
one to two bililon dollars can be cut from budget 
estimates. 

The first steps have already been taken with 
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| That— 

| More than one insider is privately 
saying that Administrator Harry 
Hopkins has _ his his 
cheek when he proposes to end the 
Federal dole by November 1. Some 


ong i 
tongue in That— 


would add to the Treasury problem 
of financing. 


The President has given 


* . * . 


* * * 


That— 


oS Sk Some high officials 


can give jobs on large-scale pub- 
lic works to absorb the industrial 
unemployed in the future. 


behind 


ment—but those owning the min- | 
eral rignts on these lands feel they | 
have more to gain by hanging on 
to potential coal, iron and oil re- 
serves. Result—another monkey 


the wrench in the machinery for re- 





| 
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States, claiming poverty, insist 
that they can’t take over the care 
of their employables. That job, 
they say, will have to be left to 
Uncle Sam. 


That— ’ 

“Orders from above” caused a con- 
centration of relief and PWA out- 
lays in June so that they would 
show up in the last fiscal year in- 
stead of the new fiscal year. This 
accounts in part for the drop since 
July 1 in FERA and PWA expendi- 


tures. 


That— 

A carefully guarded debate is un- 
der way in high official circles over 
whether the coming 1937 fiscal 
year budget should be held down 
to the bone, or whether it should 
be padded. A conservative budget, 


couragement to the Federal Trade 
Commission plan for promoting 
voluntary trade agreements in in- 
dustry to replace NRA codes. Asa 
result, the plan is languishing. 


* * 
That— 

Although Comptroller General Mc- 
Carl is the target of much public 
criticism for holding up approval 
of work-relief allotments, Demo- 
crats are passing the word around 
that such action is in reality help- 
The reason is that 
the longer the delay the more 
money that will be spent in the 
1936 election year rather than in 


ing their cause. 


the present year. 
- 8 

That 

The New Deal financial planners 
have their eyes on payroll taxes to 
support the new old-age insurance 
plan as a source of funds for main- 
taining a “third economy” in the 


scenes of the new works program 
frankly admit that Dr. 
Guy Tugwell, Resettlement Admin- 
istrator, will be lucky to get $50,- 
000,000 instead of the expected 
$500,000,000 for his program of re- 
habilitating farmers and building 


“satellite cities “ 
* s . 


That— 

The excnange of letters bevween 
Roy W. Howard and President 
Roosevelt was not happenstance. 
White House visitors noted the 
presence there of Karl Bickel, a 
close associate of Mr. Howard, and 
of Mr. Moley, who helps write 
many of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches, 
just before the President left for 
Hyde Park. 


That— 

Individuals controlling mineral 
rights on submarginal lands sought 
by the Resettlement Administra- 


The RFC may shortly spring a plan 
to lend money to impoverished 
county governments that have 
suffered tax losses due to heavy 


Federal land purchases in their 
domain. 

$ * @ 
That— 


Treasury officials were considerably 
disappointed over the fact that 
their efforts failed to get as much 
publicity for their successful bond 
issue as was given an unsuccessful 
one the week before. 

* 2 


‘ 
That— 
Joseph Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, has told friends that he will 
make up his mind about January 1 
whether he will remain in his pres- 


ducing America’s “rural slum” 
Rexford areas. 
kK x x 
That— 




















the transfer of some 20 agencies to budgetary 
control as far as their administrative functions 
are concerned—which means chiefly the cutting 
down of personnel. 

From the Treasury comes the word that the 
650 million dollar deficit to date (from July 1), 
while larger than last year for the period, is 
more than accounted for by an increase in re- 
coverable loans. 

x * x 


A Victory for Processing Taxes 

Dropping singly and by dozens are the court 
bars that have blocked, through court injunc- 
tions, the collection of processing taxes. 

Says a Federal judge in New York, in dismiss- 
ing eight of the 1,000 or so such injunctions 
against collection of the tax: “Federal statutes 
provide that payment of taxes may not be re- 
strained in this way; the tax must be paid and 
then action brought for refund. Argument may 
then be entertained on the question of the 
validity of the tax under the Constitution.” 

* *£ « 


Uncle Sam, Banker, Reports 

Uncle Sam as banker reports, through the 
United States Treasury, the following statement 
of condition: 

Total loans placed, representing advances to 
business, farm groups, banks and home owners— 
8,147 million dollars, up 1,503 million dollars from 
a year ago. 

Of the total sum, 4,506 million dollars are direct 
loans of Federal funds. The balance consists of 
private funds lent under Government guarantee, 





—Underwood & Underwood 

NEMESIS OF THE GUN-MAKERS 
Senators Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, and Homer T. Bone (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, chairman and member of the Senate 
Munitions Investigating Committee looking 
over the agenda for future sessions of the 
Committee. Plans are under way for ques- 
tioning Anthony Fokker, airplane designer, 
and possibly delving into any American deals 

for exploiting oil in Ethiopia. 











These include mortgage loans insured under the 
Federal Housing Administration and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


* * 


An End to the War Bonds 


The last of Uncle Sam’s 21 billion dollars of 
war bonds disappear from the market as the 
final block totaling 114 billion dollars is called 
for refunding at a lower interest rate. 

Estimated saving in interest charges from this 
final operation—more than 20 million dollars a 
year. 

As compared with 1922, the national debt is to- 
day greater by six billion dollars, but the total 
interest charges are less. This is one result of 
the Government's financial policy of driving in- 
terest rates down and down until they are now 
below 3 per cent for Federal borrowings. 

To put the matter differently, overhead 
charges are falling though operating expenses 
have expanded. 

7 + & 


TVA Dons New Powers 

The curtain rings down on the next-to- 
last act of the dramatic struggle to hamstring 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s vast program 
of electric power development as the President 
signs the bill for clarifying the Corporation’s 
power. 

Its foes had sought vainly in Congress to take 
away its flexibility by placing all operations un- 
der the Comptroller General’s rulings, to limit 
the time in which it must pay its own way and 
to restrict the manner in which it might obtain 
market outlets. 

The last act of the drama comes with the Su- 
preme Court hearing, scheduled for this Autumn, 
on the question whether Congress has the 
right under the Constitution to authorize this 
project in regional development. 

:<« 


Guffey Coal Act Challenged 

From one arena to another is transferred the 
struggle over the Guffey Coal Act, which makes 
of soft coal a public utility under Federal super- 
vision. 

Victorious over its opposition in Congress, the 
Act runs into a court challenge within 24 hours 
of the moment when it received the Presidential 
signature. 

Challenger is the Carter Coal Company, of 
Washington, D. C., which seeks an injunction 
against its enforcement. 

The Act imposes a 15 per cent tax on coal out- 
put, which is reduced to 115 per cent for firms 
complying with a code of business and labor 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.) 


phrase “substantial 
completion” without a bit of 
mental reservation. But presum- 
ably he meant what he said and 
will continue to mean every word 
of it tili he strikes a resistance 
from the left wing. Under the 
attack from the radical side, he 
usually weakens He hasn't stood 
up to his left wing with anything 
like the vigor he has asserted 
against the right. For a suppos- 
edly middle-of-the-road course, 
his has been a continual zig-zag- 
ging toward the left. 


use the 


us The i t 

e importan 

RESISTANCE thing to be borne 
TO SPENDING in mind is that the 
1S AROUSED country is veering 
toward the right 

and that maybe Mr. Roosevelt 


will be swung with that tide. The 
reason the country is changing is 
that it is beginning to be tax-con- 
scious and spending-conscious. 


The issue of constitutionalism 
is vital, of course, to a large 
number of people who understand 
its implications but the central is- 
sue of the coming campaign is go- 
ing to be one that all the people 
can understand—continuing defi- 
cits, wasted billions, unsound ex- 
periments, soak-the-rich and soak- 
the-poor taxes and still a vast 
army of unemployed. 
*, = F 


People who have 
UNEMPLOYED waited three and a 


LOSING FAITH half years for jobs 
IN PROMISES aren’t in a mood to 

reason about fine 
“objectives” or the horrors of an 
era now supposedly three years 
old in which wicked financiers 
manipulated their innocent 
brethren. What the unemployed 
want is jobs—not temporary em- 
ployment but something that 
seems substantial, indeed, if one 
may use the term in this sense— 
what they want is social security. 


The trend toward better busi- 

ness grows more definite as 
public sentiment swings away 
from the impracticalities and 
visionary philosophies by which 
it has been allured through the 
President’s magnetic personality 
on the radio and his speeches in 
print. 


Recovery has taken the lead 
over reform. 


> 2 
But, looking at 
MUST SHOW the matter wholly 
IF REFORMS from Rooseveltian 
WILL WORK strategy, the time 
has come to con- 


solidate such gains from a liberal 
standpoint as the President and 
his brain trusters may think they 
have achieved. It becomes neces- 
sary to prove by administrative 
acts that the reforms can actually 
reform. 


Fourteen months remain of the 
campaign, This is a_ short 
time to demonstrate the wisdom 
of any reform measure but the 
New Dealers now recognize that 
their attainments might be clouded 
by confusion if more reform is at- 
tempted and controversy is fo- 
cussed on new legislation. Hence 
the breathing spell looks like it 
may be continued until after 
November, 1936, at least when, if 
Mr. Roosevelt is reelected, he 
would naturaly interpret the man- 
date as sanctioning a resumption 
of his plans for a reorganization 
of the economic and social life 

of America. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 


+ WHERE RELIEF 


‘THE American people, who are 

putting up the money, now can 
learn for the first time what defi- 
nitely is to become of the $4,880,000,- 
000 they have provided to end the 
federal dole 

Mr. Roosevelt asked for this fund 
last January. Few specifications ac- 
companied the request. Congress de- 
layed approval for three months 
and in the end had little idea of the 
spending plans 

A highly complicated machinery 


Clash of Personalities Slows Up the 





Spending Program; One-fourth Re- 
mains Unallotted; Job Creation Lags 





they reach a total of $1,700,000,000 
for direct job creation under the 
WPA. That money comes from the 
$2,846,000,000 remaining after the 
other allotments had been made. 


was set up by the President to de- | 


termine the character of the spend- 
ing. That machinery has been 
grinding away for months. Monkey 
wrenches, in the form of clashing 
personalities and clashing policies, 
jammed its operation. 

Jams still exist, as work relief of- 
ficials readily admit, but the form of 
the final product seems to them to 
be apparent at last. 


A PERMANENT PROGRAM 


That product supposedly is to rep- 
resent a plan of permanent work re- 
lief—designed to give federal jobs to 
those who are able to work, but who 
cannot find employment in private 
industry 

This plan is expensive, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is committed to it. 
His aides already are giving consid- 
eration to the cost for the next fis- 
cal year, beginning July 1, 1936, and 
they conclude that at least three 
billion more dollars will be required 
then to maintain the plan for a 
second year. 

But, while expensive, work relief 
is designed to end the federal dole 

{| and that is the objective sought by 
the White House 
The way Mr. Roosevelt plans to 
spend the billions provided by the 
American people is shown for the 
| first time in the figures that fol- 
low. They are official. The bal- 
ance sheet at present looks like this: 
Total appropriation .$4,880,000,000 
Already used for relief 1,000,000,000 
SPENDING THE BILLIONS 

That leaves $3,880,000,000 for use 
in fulfilling the promise of 3,500,000 
jobs to be created out of work relief 
funds. 
remaining billions? 


follows: 


Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
and PWA Administrator gets 


For low cost housing....... $214,000,000 
For non-Federal projects 
involving loans and grants 
to cities and States for 
heavy construction ........ 74,000,000 
| For Department of Interior 
to go to Puerto Rican Re- 
| construction authority and 
| GEE canecbanesccanccenvas 100,000,000 


The Department of Agriculture gets: 
For public roads............ $400,.000,000 
For other purposes ....... 55,000,000 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell gets: 

For Resettlement Adminis- 


SEE  céteeas cations canes 7,000,000 
Other allotments include: 

For War Department, 

largely flood control....... $150,000,000 
For Navy Department .... 17,000,000 
For Treasury Department .. 15,000,000 


Added together those allotments 
of funds reach a total of $1,032,000,- 
000. In other words, out of the orig- 
inal $4,880,000,000, one billion has 
been spent and another billion has 
been allotted before the Government 
starts to get down to the problem of 
creating 3,500,000 jobs for persons on 
relief 

The result now is that $2,846,000,- 
000 remains to give the three and a 
half million jobs. 

What is to be done with these re- 
maining dollars? 


| 
| WHAT WPA WILL DO 
Here enters the Works Progress 
Administration. This Administra- 
tion is charged with the duty of see- 
| ing that the millions of jobs are 
created. It is headed by Harry Hop- 
kins, as administrator. Mr. Hopkins 
believes in direct job-making in the 
manner that CWA made jobs, rather 
than in indirect job creation through 
large scale public works. 
Allotments in this field are as fol- 
| lows: 


| For CCC camps to provide 
| 600,000 jobs for youths 

For WPA jobs on local proj- 

jects to care for persons 


$600,000,000 


600,000,000 
For WPA jobs which are 
ready but for which all de- 
tails are not yet approved 

| When those items are 


500,000,000 
added up 


What then becomes of these ! 

The answer, on 

the basis of present allotments, is as ; 
\ 
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PROGRAMS CLASH 


The result is that $1,100,000,000 
still remains undistributed. Around 
that billion is being waged an inner 
New Deal struggle. The struggle is 
between Harold Ickes, who is 
swamped with requests for money 
to be used in building municipal 
power plants, municipal audito- 
riums, dams, public buildings of all 
kinds, parks and other projects that 
cost large amounts of money but 
give few direct jobs, and Harry 
Hopkins, who is even more swamped 
with requests for funds to provide 
work for persons actually on relief. 


Mr. Ickes’ ideas of spending money 

differ radically from those of Mr. 
Hopkins. 
The Public Works 
favors heavy construction. 
construction is done by private con- 
tractors using their own labor, 
rather than labor recruited from re- 
lief rolls. Wages paid are the pre- 
vailing, usually union, wages. The 
result is that jobs grow indirectly 
as a result of Government spending, 
rather than directly. Much money 
goes for materials as well as for la- 
bor. 

The WPA Administrator favors 
light construction. He wants to cre- 
ate as many direct jobs as possible. 
His workers come from the relief 
rolls and are paid “subsistence 
wages,” which are below prevailing 
wages but above the old relief wages. 


Administrator 


+ 


This | 


BILLIONS WILL GO + 





Little money is spent for materials 
or tools. 

Mr. Roosevelt has sided with Mr. 
Hopkins and his direct job giving. 
The result is that Mr. Ickes may get 
little more money to spend than he 
already has. 

The test is to come with distribu- 
tion of the remaining $1,100,000,000 
out of the original $4,880,000,000 


THE COST FACTOR 

Mr. Hopkins argues that he needs 
every dollar of that amount if he is 
to create 3,500,000 jobs before No- 
vember 1 and continue those jobs 
until next July 1. Even then the jobs 
created will be on an average cost 
basis of about $750 per year—with 
$600 for labor and $150 for mate- 


rials—when CWA cost about $900 
per man per year. 
The billions, it now turns out, 


must be spread thin if they are to | 
go around just to the unemployed 
on relief rolls. Unmployed persons 
not on relief are not to get WPA 
jobs. 

But, it is being asked, with all of 
these billions being passed around, 


why is there so little evidence of 
accomplishment? The money was 
appropriated months ago and sup- 
posedly was to be ready for wide- 
spread use on July 1. As it is, only | 


850,000 persons are at work on re- 

lief projects and of this number 

more than half are in CCC camps. 

» The answer to the above question 
[Continued on Page 11, Col. 3.] 
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when you FLY TWA 


Fly to Chicago in four hours and 
13 minutes. TWA Douglas lux- 
ury Skyliners from Pittsburgh. 


Daylight or overnight to Los 
Angeles. Only 5 hours 10 
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AND YOU WON'T GO WRONG ON A TRIP! 


1. Convenient Departure 


Air-Conditioning 4.Observation Lounge Car 5. Library Lounge 
8. Exemplary 


Car 


6. Radio Entertainment 


2. Dependable Schedule 


7. Tavern Diner 





3. Genuine 


Service 9.°‘Sleep Like a Kitten” 10. Arrive ‘Fresh As a Daisy’’ 
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The Classical Motif 
At the White House 


Roman and Greek Art, Antique 
Furniture Adorn Building 


2O FAR as architectural symbols and designs 

are concerned the ancient Roman or Greek 
would have felt perfectly at home in the White 
House. 

Embellishments of the frieze of the entrance 
lobby ana the State parlors include many sym- 
bols of ancient mythology as well as portrays of 
Roman swords and armor; among the designs are 
the Greek fret, Phrygian cap, fasces, and the 
Athenian or honeysuckle device, all derived from 
classical art. 

Reminders of Roman civilization even extend 
to one bust in honor of the “unknown Roman”. 
At least that is the term applied to a bust of an 
unidentified, curly-headed Roman, on display in 
a niche off the hallway leading to the state din- 
ing room. 


NO AMERICAN SYMBOLS 


Nowhere are there architectural symbols of 
American origin, unless an exception be allowed 
for the yellow bronze seal of the President which 
is embedded in the stone of the entrance lobby. 

That fact is lamented by one school of Amer- 
ican interior decorators who favor American 
decorative designs—-stars, arrowheads, bison, cov- 
ered ‘wagon, the leaf of tobacco plant, or the 
corn tassel. 

Another lament is occasionally heard among 
them because of the conglomerate state of the 
White House furnishings. 

There is White House furniture of the Tudor 
period in oak, Queen Ann period furniture in 





—Underwooa & unaerwuvu 
A WHITE HOUSE MYSTERY 
Who was the original of a marble bust look- 
ing down from a niche in the wall of the 
hallway leading to the state dining room at 
the White House? The oldest employe is un- 
able to tell the history of the piece of sculp- 
ture, although it has maintained its place of 
honor through many Rresidential adminis- 
trations. Apparently the original was a Ro- 
man; the face is aggressive, with a low brow 
and a thick neck. 











walnut, and furniture of the period of Louis XVI 
of France, just to mention a few of the classifi- 
cations. Handiwork of Sheraton, Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Duncan Phyfe, and other famous 
furniture makers is included in the White House 
array of antique pieces, some of them in excel- 
lent condition and others bordering on the rick- 
ety state. 





Presidential Autographs 


Signatures Not So Plentiful as 
in the pre-Coolidge Days 


| APPILY for Mr. Roosevelt the Chief Execu- 
tive no longer has to sign his name to some 

50,000 State papers and official documents an- 

nually as was customary in the Coolidge era. 

Commissions for postmasters, Army and Navy 
officers, officers of the Coast Guard and of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, to mention only a 
few, were once approved directly by the White 
House. 

Those were the days when a large portion of 
the supervisory force of the Government got 
many excellent autographs. Some officials, such 
as the foreign service officers of the State De- 
partment who received frequent transfers, often 
collected from 10 to 20 samples of Presidential 
Signatures in a decade or less. 

But did the value of the autograph collections 
compensate for the amount of Presidential 
writers’ cramp they required? Mr. Coolidge de- 
cided they did nof and issued an executive order 
taking away some of the tradition-haloed bur- 
den. Mr. Hoover continued and expanded the 
reforms in penmanship procedure. 

Consequently, it is estimated that considerably 
less than half as many signatures are required 
as formerly. 
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—Wide World Photos 


THE PRESIDENT TALKS IN PARABLES TO HIS HOME-TOWN NEIGHBORS 
In defense and explanation of his governmental reform policies, the President cited in example the need of keeping the White House in repairs and 
renovating it periodically.as equally applicable to the structure of Government, addressing his fellow-townsmen at Hyde Park, where he is spending 
a brief vacation from the National Capital. He spoke from the steps of the home of Moses Smith, on the Hyde Park estate, where residents had 
gathered to hear Mrs. Roosevelt, for whom he substituted. Speaking in a drizeling rain, bareheaded, the President stands with his son, John 


Roosevelt; his mother, Mrs. Sara Roosevelt, sat on the porch behind him, 
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HOMECOMING of the President to 

rambling Hyde Park House on 
the bluffs high above the Hudson is 
unaccompanied by fanfare, espe- 
cially from the citizens of his native 
Dutchess county who take his 


| “comings and goings” almost as un- 


concernedly as they do those of any 
of their other neighbors. 

When the President’s special 
rolled into Hyde Park station at 9 
Sunday morning, Sept. 1, only 
18 persons, exclusive of the railroad 
employes, were waiting to greet 
him: But a short distance away, at 
the steps of his ancestral home he 
received the heartier welcome of his 
wife and 81-year-old mother. The 
long delayed “Summer” vacation 
had begun. 

Ahead was temporary surcease 
from the constant stream of callers 
he must see when at Washington 
* * * The privilege of staying abed 
later than usual * * * Trips over 
near-by roads in the car especially 
designed for his use * * * Outdoor 
swimming * * * A chance for long 
quiet afternoon hours, basking be- 
side the Val-Kil swimming pool in 
the lazy glow of Indian Summer 
* * * Congenial company for his 
recreation hours and the compan- 
ionship of home life. 


REPAIRS ON WHITE HOUSE 


Behind in Washington he left the 
White House in tne midst of a 
major renovation of the kitchen and 
electric wiring system, which had 
remained unchanged since it was 
installéd during the presidency of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

UnderSecretary of Agriculture 
Tugwell accompanied the President 
to Hyde Park, where he joined Mrs. 
Tugwell as a house guest of the 
Roosevelts. 

The first day at Hyde Park was 
largely spent in rest. The Presi- 
dent’s only official act was to order 
the State Department to give Am- 
bassador Morris at Brussels the spe- 
cial credentials necessary for repre- 
sentation of this country at the 
State funeral for Queen Astrid. 

Similar tragedy in this country, 
the death of Mrs. Ickes in an auto- 
mobile accident in New Mexico, sad- 
dened the homecoming. Mrs. Roose- 
velt made*plans to go to the funeral 
and cancelled preparations for a 
Labor Day picnic. : 

With Labor Day came overcast 
skies, an intermittent drizzle of 
rain, work in the morning, and a 
luncheon gathering at Val-Kil cot- 
tage, followed by a leisurely after- 
noon and evening. 

- 2 < 
A SADDENED PARTY 

In comparison with the festive 
out-door gathering of last year, it 
was a small, rather somber group 
which gathered around the lunch- 
eon table. It included Secretary 
Morgenthau and Under-Secretary 
Tugwell and their wives; Stephen 
Early, and a few others of the White 
House staff, in addition to the 
members of the Roosevelt family. 

After the meal the President in- 
dulged in one of his favorite Hyde 
Park recreations—a drive over one 
of the roads on the land owned by 
his mother and himself. The route 
taken by the President and the 
guests whs accompanied him lay 


over a new two-mile road he is 
building through a grownover sec- 
tion of his farm. 

An automobile bearing the dis- 
tinctive emblem of four stars on a 
blue field, the emblem of an Army 
general, was the sole representative 
of “official traffic” on the Hyde Park 
House driveway Tuesday. It was the 
car of General MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff, who came for a luncheon 
conference, believed by observers to 
have concerned talk of a possible 
successor to the General, as well as 
other Army affairs. He has been 
kept in his present post longer than 
the customary four-year period, to 
assist in obtaining the War Depart- 
ment legislative program. 

AN IMPROMPTU SPEECH 

Aside from the appointment with 
General MacArthur, the work period 
was taken up with the dictation of 
correspondence and veto memo- 
randa on seven minor bills. 

Among the joys of an ancestral 
estate is the opportunity to visit 
with neighbors and old friends, 
known since childhood. That privi- 
lege was Mr. Roosevelt’s Tuesday 
night, when he spoke at a meeting 
of the Roosevelt Home Club, in place 
of his wife, who left the preceding 
evening to attend the funeral of 
Mrs. Ickes at Winetka, IIl. 

Hatless and coatless, the Presi- 
dent drove to the meeting in his 
touring car, accompanied by his 
mother and his son, John. (See 
photograph above.) 

At the outset of his extemporane- 
ous speech, delivered in the early 
evening to a group of 75 persons 
gathered on the lawn of the home 
of Moses Smith, a tenant of Mr 
Roosevelt, the President laughingly 
described himself as a “pinch hit- 
ter” for Mrs. Roosevelt. 

“T think it is only fair,” he said, 
“because my better half has to 
pinch hit for me so often in various 
parts of the country.” 

_. == 
WHITE HOUSE PARABLE 

The heart of his talk was a par- 
able likening the re-wiring of the 
White House, now in progress, to the 
program of the New Deal. 

“We are not changing the White 
House,” he declared. “We are mak- 
ing it a safer place to live in — no 
matter who is President four years 
or eight years or a hundred years 
from now. 

“In the same way, we're trying to 


make safer and better every white 
house in every farm, every city, 
every community in the country. 
That’s why I am not very much 
worried about the future of the 
United States.” 

One of the unswerving rituals of 
the President’s week in Washington, 
which, like his correspondence, is 
carried in toto to New York, is the 
press conference; with the differ- 
ence that, instead of 100 to 150 
newspaper men in attendance, there 
are only 12 or 15 and the conference 
is held in the small library “den” 
used as the Hyde Park office. 

There is usually news—occasion- 
ally, as was the case Wednesday, 
more news than at the average con- 
ference in the White House. 

Questioning was centered on two 
topics: What about the cancellation 
of the Standard Oil leases in Ethi- 
opia? The scheduled conference 
that afternoon with Postmaster 
Genera!’ Farley and other officials? 

To this agenda the President 
added another subject: Administra- 
tive policy in connection with ex- 
penditures of emergency agencies. 

x * * 
REDUCING EXPENSES 

Before commenting on the Ethi- 
opian situation, he revealed that he 
had signed an executive order plac- 
ing administration of seven agen- 
cies, not included in a similar or- 
der issued Aug. 5, under the Direc- 
tor of the Budget. 

Economy, he said, was one of the 
objectives. Soon, he pointed out, 
recovery agencies whose emergency 
work has slackened may commence 
reducing their forces. 

Comment on the cancellation of 
the oil leases was to the effect that 
the action is additional proof that 
dollar diplomacy is no longer recog- 
nized by the American Government. 

Postmaster General Farley’s visit, 
he added, would be of no political 
significance 

In addition to Mr. Farley and the 
President, four others attended the 
conference, which lasted more than 
four hours. They were Robert H. 
Jackson, counsel for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and a leader in 
politics of New York; C. E. Brough- 
ton, editor of the Sheboygan Press 
and Democratic National Commit- 
teeman from Wisconsin; Mayor 
Kelly, of Chicago, whose visit was 
chiefly concerned with work-relief 


projects for the Lakes region, and 





ANCESTRAL HOME OF PRESIDENT AT HYDE PARK 


Here President Roosevelt is taking a brief vacation from the National 


Capital. 


While temporary executive offices have been set up at Pough- 


keepsie, the President maintains an office in the study of his home on the 


ground floor. 


tained here; the house is in 


One of his secretaries, and a small clerical staff is main- 
communication 


with the Poughkeepsie 


offices by telephone. 
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At the Susiuer White Mouse 


Vincent Dailey, New York manager 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and one of Mr. Farley’s assist- 
ants. 

It was the first visit between the 
Chief Executive and Mr. Farley since 
the latter ended his six weeks’ va- 
cation tour of the United States and 
Hawaii. In view of the circum- 
stances of the visit, so soon after 
the tour, observers contended that, 
although tne conversation may have 
been largely personal, it probably 
also included politics. 

xk 


MR. FARLEY’S STORY 

“I talked about my trip and the 
condition of the country,” said Mr. 
Farley wnen he emerged from the 
lengthy meeting. Then he added 
with a hearty laugh: 

“That's my story, and I’m going 
to stick to it.” 

Again on Thursday, as during the 
first part of the week, Hyde Park 
House had overnight guests. Sena- 
tor Robert La Follette and his 
brother, Governor Philip La Follette, 
arrived in time for dinner with the 
President. 

It was reported that the purpose 
of their visit was to fqarmulate an 
acceptable work-relief plan for their 
State to replace the plan originally 
approved by the President but sub- 
sequently rejected by a recalcitrant 
State legislature. 

The principal event Friday, which 
caused newspaper headlines 
throughout the nation and brought 
an upward surge to stock market 
quotations was the Presideht’s action 
making public his letter to Roy W. 
Howard, newspaper publisher, in 
which he declared that the Adminis- 
tration’s basic program had reached 
“substantial completion.” The letter 
is printed in full text elsewhere in 
these pages. 

After luncheon on Friday came 
a simple ceremony bringing to a 
climax a transfer in executives for 
the Federal Housing Administration 
which has been brewing since early 
this year. 


CHANGE IN FHA HEADS 

James A. Moffett, former head of 
‘the FHA, and his wife and Stewart 
McDonald of. St. Louis, Mo., were 
guests of the President at luncheon. 
After the meal the President handed 
Mr. McDonald a commission ap- 
pointing him chief of the FHA. 

Mr. Moffett first tried to resign 
from his position when he and Mrs 
Moffett embarked this Spring on a 
world cruise but was persuaded by 
the President to take a leave of ab- 
sence instead. Mr. Moffett recom- 
mended Mr. McDonaid as his succes- 
sor and left him as acting admin- 
istrator when he went on his tour. 

A new high was-established for 
vetoes, with a total of nine during 
the day. 

The end of the week found plans 
for the immediate future still in- 
definite. Scheduled for Sept. 23 was 
a radio address to be delivered in 
opening the annual mobilization for 
human needs. It was known that 
the President has agreed to visit 
Boulder Dam and the San Diego Ex- 
position, probably auring the last 
week of September. Beyond that. 
the schedule for the Western trip 
remained unannounced 
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The President’s Refuge 
On His Family Estate 


“Vacations’ at Hyde Park Involve 
Much Work, but Few Callers 


FEW PRESIDENTS have been so fortunate as 

to have family estates, such as that of Mr. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, where they could go for 
brief vacations from their arduous Washington 
environment. 

One of the exceptions is the earlier Roosevelt 
T. R., who used Sagamore Hill, his family home, 
in much the same way as Franklin Roosevelt 
uses his mother’s estate and his own farm at 
Hyde Park. Presidents Coolidge and Wilson pre- 


ferred to rent Summer homes. Neither Mr. 
Hoover nor Mr. Harding made use of his own 
estate for vacation sojourns during his occu- 


pancy of the White House. 

There is little change in the Roosevelt estate 
in New York during the President’s visit. It is 
only in the additional traffic in and out of the 
gateway and the presence of State police and 
Secret Service men at different stations about 
the palatial grounds that a difference may be 
found. 


NO ESCAPE FROM WORK 


As has been evidenced by the activity of the 
past week, the President’s stay at Hyde Park 
cannot be characterized strictly as a vacation. 
By wire and telephone he constantly is in con- 
tact with Washington, and the presence of part 
of his office staff in temporary quarters at 
Poughkeepsie enables him to carry on most of 
his customary routine. 

Office hours are almost as long as in the White 
House, except that there is more opportunity 
for recreation in the late afternoon. Another 





~—Wide World Photos 
AMONG THOSE PRESENT 
Among participants in a long conference with 
President Roosevelt, September 4, at Hyde Park 
House, were Robert H. Jackson, counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (at the left) and 
Vincent Dailey (right), New York manager for 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Both 
are leaders in New York State politics and 
joined with Postmaster General Farley in giv- 
ing the President an optimistic report on the 
political outlook in that State. 








advantage of the Hyde Park residence is that 
only two or three callers need be seen each day, 
instead of 15 to 30, as in Washington. 

Mr. Roosevelt has his private office in a room 
which he first used during his school days. It is 
small compared with the dimensions of the 
house. A large desk occupies much of the space 
and there are three or four chairs. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND ACRES 


Hyde Park is typical of the more beautiful 
Hudson River estates. It consists of several 
thousand acres of both wooded and cultivated 
area, and was bougnt in 1867 by James Roose- 
velt, the father of the President. 

The house is almost a quarter of a mile from 
the Albany Post Road, and is approached on a 
private drive which leads to within 100 yards of 
the doorway. It is an informal dwelling with 
wide verandas, from one of which the President 
may view the winding Hudson and the heavily 
wooded slopes of the estate where it borders the 
river. 

A large central hall opens off the front ver- 
anda. At its end is the “big room.” 


PRESIDENT’S OWN FARM 


A short distance to the north and eastward, 
across Albany Post Read, is the small farm which 
is owned by Mr. Roosevelt. On it is a cottage, on 
the banks of a brook which is dammed to make 
a lake covering several acres. Furnishings of the 
cottage are in the best New England tradition. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s farm is the site of the Val-Kil 
furniture shops, owned by Mrs. Roosevelt and 
directed by her as a cooperative venture for the 
benefit of the workers. 

On the farm is also the swimming pool to 
which Mr. Roosevelt goes late in the afternoons 
to swim and spend a social hour with intimate 
friends who join him there. 

Driving is another favorite recreation of the 
President at Hyde Park. Most of the trips are 
short, over near-by country roads. Usually he is 
accompanied by a guest or member of the fam- 
ily. Occasionally the trips cause discomfiture 
to the escort of Secret Service men, who find it 
difficult to drive the big car which they use over 
secluded routes sometimes chosen by the Presi- 
dent. 
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| + THE PROMISE OF A ‘B 


AS the great divide been 
reached in the New Deal? 
An intimation that it has comes 
in a letter from the President in- 
dicating that the emergency re- 
forms called for, in his view, as a 
prelude to a lasting recovery are 
now substantially completed, the 
next stage being a breathing 
space for business and a broad 
advancement toward better 
days. 

His letter presenting this 
bird’s-eye view of accomplish- 
ment and prospects was written 
in response to an inquiry from 
Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

President Roosevelt took this 
occasion to restate and clarify 
the purposes and ideals of his 
Administration. 

Full text of the two letters fol- 
lows: 


MR. HOWARD’S LETTER 


My Dear Mr. President: 

As an independent editor keenly 
interested in the objectives of the 
New Deal, I have been seeking rea- 
sons for the doubts and uncertain- 
ties of those business men who are 
skeptics, critics and outright oppon- 
ents of your program at a time when 
there is no commensurate dissatis- 
faction being evidenced by other of 
the electorate. 

I do not accept it as a fact that 
the interests of what we broadly 
term business necessarily are in con- 
flict with mass interests. 

I expect to continue in support of 
your stated interpretation of Ameri- 
can liberalism—notwithstanding my 
dissent and disagreement as to some 
details and some theories. There- 
fore, it is in a friendly and, I hope, 
construetive, spirit that I attempt 
a few observations and opinions 
which I believe timely and pertinent. 

These represent, I believe, a com- 
posite of the most frequently ex- 
pressed criticisms of your adminis- 
tration, 


“HOSTILE AND FRIGHTENED” 

That certain elements of business 
have been growing more hostile to 
your administration is a fact too 
obvious to be classed as news. So 
long as tuis hostility emanated from 
financial racketeers, public exploit- 
ers and the sinister forces spawned 
by special privilege, it was of slight 
importance. No crook loves a cop. 
But any experienced reporter will 
tell you that throughout the coun- 
try many business men who once 
gave you sincere support are now, 
not merely hostile, they are fright- 
ened. 


WHAT IS FEARED 

Many of these men whose pa- 
triotism and sense of public service 
will compare with that of any men 
in political life, have become con- 
vinced and sincerely believe: 

That you fathered a tax bill that 
aims at revenge rather than rev- 
enue—revenge on business; 

That the Administration has side- 
stepped broadening the tax base to 
the extent necessary to approximate 
the needs of the situation; 

That there can be no real re- 
covery until the fears of business 
have been allayed through 
granting of a breathing spell to in- 
dustry, and a recess from further 


experimentation until the country | 


can recover the losses. 

I know you have repeatedly stated 
your position on sections of the 
nation’s problems, but as an editor 
I know also the necessity for repeti- 
tion and reiteration. There is need 
to undo the damage that has been 











CCC Enrollment | 
At New High Peak 


Now Totals Half a Million Men; 
Hundred Thousand Coming 


MORE than half a million men are 
~"“ now members of the Conserva- 
tion Civilian Corps. So reports Rob- 
ert Fechner, Director of all CCC 
work in the United States. 

This is the highest enrollment in 
the history of the organization and 
is in line with its expansion program 
recently approved by the President. 
Under the four-billion-dollar Work 
Relief program the CCC is author- 
ized to increase its strength from 
353,000 to 600,000 men. 

During the Summer new CCC 
camps have been built at the rate 
of 91a week. This brought the total 
number of these camps up to 2,- 
551 on Aug. 31. 

Except for war veterans selected 
by the Veterans’ Administration, all 
members of the CCC are chosen by 
the Labor Department acting 
through State directors. 

A total of 1,325,400 men have worn 
the CCC uniform since the organi- 
zation ‘was started back in April, 
1933. The average term of enroll- 
ment has been about eight months. 

In addition to those enrolled di- 
rectly in the CCC, there are about 
12,500 Indians doing similar work on 
Indian reservations under the su- 
pervision of the Office of Indian 
Affairs. Similar camps have also 
been opened in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. 





the | 





REATHING 


President Defends His Program of ‘Inseparable Reform 
And Recovery—A Hint of Curtailed Spending 





done by misinterpreters of the New 
Deal. 

I know that you feel as I do—that 
with all its faults, and the abuses it 
has developed, our system has in the 
past enabled us to achieve greater 
mass progress than has been at- 
tained by any other system on 
earth 

Smoke out the sinister forces 
seeking to delude the public into be- 
lieving that an orderly moderniza- 
tion of a system we want to pre- 
serve is revolution in disguise. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ROY W. HOWARD. 
August 26. 


x * * 
PRESIDENT’S REPLY 
The President, under date of 


September 2, 1935, replied: 
My Dear Mr. Howard: 

I appreciate the tone and purpose 
of your letter, and fairness impels 
me to note with no little sympathy 
and understanding the facts which 
you record, based on your observa- 
tions as a reporter of opinion 
throughout the United States. 

I can well realize, moreover, that 
the many legislative details and 
processes incident to the long and 
arduous session of the Congress 
should have had the unavoidabk ef- 
fect of promoting some confusion 
in many people’s minds. 

I think we can safely disregard 
the skeptics of whom you speak. 
Skeptics were present when Noah 
said it was going to rain and they 
refused to go into the ark. 

We can also disregard those who 
are actuated by a spirit of political 
partisanship or by a willingness to 
gain or retain personal profit at 
the expense of, and detriment to, 
their neighbors. 

Then there were those who told 
us to do nothing. We had heard of 
the do-nothing policy before and 
from the same sources and in many 
cases from the same individuals. 
We heard it when Theodore Roose- 








velt and Woodrow Wilson proposed 
reforms. 

The country has learned how to 
measure that kind of opposition. 
But there are critics who are hon- 
est and nonpartisan and who are 
willing to discuss and to learn. I 
believe we owe, therefore, a positive 
duty to clarify our purposes, to 




















Roy W. Howard 


describe our methods and to reiter- 
ate our ideals. 

Such clarification is greatly aided 
by the efforts of those public-spir- 
ited newspapers which* serve the 
public well by a true portrayal of 
the facts and an unbiased printing 
of the news. 

However, experience is the best 
teacher and results are the best evi- 
dence. As the essential outline of 
what has been done rises into view, 
Iam confident that doubts and mis- 
apprehension will vanish. I am 
confident further that business as 
a whole will agree with you and 
with me that the interests of what 
we broadly term business are not in 


| forces. 





| 


conflict with, but wholly in harmony 
with, mass interests. 

I note what you say of the hostil- 
ity emanating from financial rack- 
eteers, public exploiters and sinister 
Such criticism it is an honor 
to bear. A car with many cylinders 
can keep running in spite of plenty 
of carbon—but it knocks. When it 
is overhauled an important part of 


| 


the job is the removal of that car- | 


bon. 

In the large, the depression was 
the culmination of unhealthly, how- 
ever innocent, arrangements in ag- 
riculture, in business and in finance. 


RECOVERY AND REFORM 

Our legislation was remedial, and 
as such it would serve no purpose 
to make a doctrinaire effort to dis- 
tinguish between that which was 
addressed to recovery and that 
which was addressed to reform. The 
two, in an effort toward sound and 
fundamental recovery, are insepar- 
able. Our actions were in conform- 
ity with the basic economic purposes 
which were set forth three years 
ago. 

As spokesman for those purposes 
I pointed out that it was necessary 
to seek a wise balance in American 
economic life, to restore our bank- 


ing system to public confidence, to | 


protect investors in the 
market, to give labor freedom to 
organize and protection from ex- 
ploitation, to safeguard and develop 
our national resources, to set up 
protection against the vicissitudes 
incident to old age and unemploy- 
ment, to relieve destitution and suf- 
fering and to relieve investors and 
consumers from the burden of un- 
necessary corporate machinery. 


DEFENDS TAX PROGRAM 


I do not believe that any re- 


security | 


just social and economic purpose. 
Such a purpose, it goes without say- 
ing, is not to destroy wealth, but to 
create broader range of opportunity, 
to restrain the growth of unwhole- 
some and sterile accumulations and 
to lay the burdens of government 
where they can best be carried. 

This law affects only those indi- 
vidual people who have incomes 
over $50,000 a year, and individual 
estates of decedents who leave over 
$40,000. 

Moreover, it gives recognition to 
the generally accepted fact that 
larger corporations, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of size over smaller cor- 
porations, possess relatively greater 
capacity to pay. Consequently the 
act changes the rate of tax on net 
earnings from a flat 1334 per cent 
to a differential ranging from 124 
per cent to 15 per cent. 

No reasonable person thinks that 
this is going to destroy competent 
corporations or impair business as 
a whole. Taxes on 95 per cent of 
our corporations are actually re- 
duced by the new tax law. 

A small excess profits tax is also 
provided as well as an intercorpo- 
rate dividend tax which will have 
the wholesome effect of encouraging 
the simplification of overly compli- 
cated and wasteful intercorporate 
relationships. 

Congress declined to broaden the 
tax base because it was recognized 
that the tax base had already been 
broadened to a very considerable ex- 
tent during the past five years. 


TAXES THAT POOR PAY 

I am aware of the sound argu- 
ments advanced in favor of making 
every citizen pay an income tax, 
however small his income. England 
is cited as an example. But it 


| should be recalled that despite com- 


} 


sponsible political party in the coun- | 
try will dare to go before the public | 


in opposition to any of these major 


objectives. 
The tax program of which you 
speak is based upon a broad and 


plaints about higher taxes our in- 
terest payments on all public debts, 
including local governments, require 
only 3 per cent of our national in- 
come, as compared with 7 per cent 
in England. 

The broadening of our tax base in 
the past few years has been very 
real. what is known as consumers’ 
taxes—-namely, the invisible taxes 
paid by people in every walk of life 


SPELL’ FOR BUSINESS + 





—fall relatively much more heavily 
upon the poor man than on the 
rich man. 

In 1929 consumers’ taxes repre- 
sented only 30 per cent of the na- 
tional revenue. Today they are 60 
per cent and even with the passage 
of the recent tax bill the propor- 


| 
| 
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tion of these consumers’ taxes will | 


drop only 5 per cent. 


NEED OF PROMPT ACTION 

This Administration came into 
power pledged to a very consider- 
able legislative program. It found 
the condition of the country such 
as to require drastic and far-reach- 
ing action. Duty and necessity re- 
quired us to move on a broad front 
for more than two years. 

It seemed to the Congress and to 
me better to achieve these objec- 
tives as expeditiously as possible in 
order that not only business, but the 
public generally, might know those 
modifications in the conditions and 
rules of economic enterprise, which 
were involved in our program. 


NOW A BREATHING SPELL 

This basic program, however, has 
now reached substantial completion 
and the breathing spell of which you 
speak is here—very decidedly so. 

It is a source of great satisfaction 
that at this moment conditions are 
such as to offer further substantial 
and widespread recovery. Unem- 
ployment is still with us, but it is 
steadily diminishing and our efforts 
to meet its problems are unflagging. 

I do not claim the magician’s 
wand, I do not claim that govern- 
ment alone is responsible for these 
definitely better circumstances. But 
we all know the very great effect 
of the saving of banks, of farms, of 
homes, the building of public works, 
the providing of relief for the desti- 
tute, and many other direct govern- 
mental acts for the betterment of 
conditions. And we do claim that 
we have helped to restore that pub- 
lic confidence which now offers so 
substantial a foundation for our re- 
covery. 

RETURN OF CONFIDENCE 
I take it that we are all not merely 


seeking but getting the recovery of 
confidence, not merely the confi- 





| mass of our population, 


dence of a small group, but that 
basic confidence on the part of the 
in the 
soundness of our economic life and 
in the honesty and justice of the 


| Purposes of its economic rules and 


methods. 

I like the last sentence of your let- 
ter, and I repeat it—“With all its 
faults and with the abuses it has de- 
veloped, our system has in the past 
enabled us to achieve greater mass 
progrress than has been attained by 
any other system on earth. Smoke 
out the sinister forces seeking to 
delude the public into believing 
that an orderly modernization of a 
System we want to preserve is revo- 
lution in disguise.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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This control of temperature and humidity 
helps to retain the full flavor and aroma of 
the tobaccos you smoke in Chesterfields. 

And it has a great deal to do with provid- 
ing the proper working conditions for the 
employes who handle the tobaccos and oper- 
ate the Chesterfield machines. 

Mild ripe tobaccos and modern up-to-date 
factories with proper control of temperature 
and humidity help to make Chesterfield ... 


the cigarette that’s MILDER 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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Democrats Speed Up 
Their ‘Fence-Fixing’ 


Party’s Chieftains, Back Home, 
Prepare for Campaign 


INCH-HITTING for Mrs. Roosevelt as speaker 

at a lawn rally of Hyde Park neighbors last 
week, President Roosevelt related the parable of 
the builders. 

“Every once in a while,” said he, “you have to 
repair things, whether they are human or 
whether they are made with hands.” 

Thus with his official residence, the White 
House. It had not been rewired for 30 years. 
Now it’s being repaired and put into good shape. 

So, too, with the Government, undergoing New 
Deal repairs, said the President. 

The parable could have been extended further 
to the realm of politics. Repairing and re-wiring 
went on politically with a new burst of energy 
and activity all over the country during the last 
week. 

Congressmen of all parties and shades of po- 
litical opinion, home from the long legislative 
session in Washington, found many a political! 
fence in their districts needing flixing, many a 
situation demanding the laying of new political 
wires. 


The ‘General’ Returns 


Mr. Farley Beams Optimism 
Over Party’s Prospects 


ACK IN THE MIDST of the repairers and re- 
wirers in the Democratic camp was the 
party’s master builder, Chairman James A. Far- 
ley, of the Democratic National Committee. 
Home from Honolulu, where he had been 


—Wide World Photos, Inc. 
FROM LAWMAKING TO 
CAMPAIGNING 
Vice President John N. Garner, with his Senate 
duties put in storage until next January, said 
adieu to the National Capital and departed for 


his home at Uvalde, Texas. After rest and 
some hunting, he plans a trip to the Orient, 
and will stop over in Japan. Later he will take 
part in the political campaign; he is slated 
again to be the running mate of President 
Roosevelt, if the latter is renominated. 











crowned with Hawaiian leis, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, radiating smiles and confidence, predicted 
that his party would surely be crowned with 
victory again in 1936. 

At Hyde Park he reported optimistically to the 
President on his observations in the course of 
his travels across the country, including confabs 
with many a party pundit and fence-builder. 

“We are all right, no matter what they say to 
the contrary,” he declared of the election pros- 
pects. 

Asked concerning rumors that he would quit 
his cabinet position to spend all his time in 
charge of the big campaign job of repairing and 
re-wiring, General Farley replied, “I’m still on 
the pay roll.” 


The President’s Trip 


Series of Speeches to Spread His 
New Deal Doctrines 


AT HYDE PARK pians for the President’s 
7 forthcoming “swing around the circle” over 
part of the itinerary covered by General Farley 
were reported to have been discussed. 

From numerous Western and Southern cities 
are coming requests for Presidential speeches, 
according to Charles Michelson, public relations 
adviser to the Democratic National Committee. 

The President, Mr. Michelson says, has agreed 
to speak at Boulder Dam and San Diego, and he 
may make some talks in the South if he returns 
via the Panama Canal. He will probably land at 
some Gulf port, maybe Galveston or New Or- 
leans, according to the Michelson prospectus, 
with a possible visit to Vice President Garner at 
Uvalde, Tex., and perhaps a talk in Senator Ma- 
jority Leader Robinson’s State, Arkansas. 

Observers noted that a New Orleans landing 
would plunge the President into the hearv of the 
political “empire” of hostile Senator Huey Long. 

Chairman Farley’s return to Washington sig- 
nalizes a new spurt of activity by the Demo- 
eratic National Committee, beginning with con- 
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Col. Frank Knox 





James A. Farley and family 





Hugh A. White 
—Photos by Wide World Photos, Inc. 


A REPUBLICAN KEY ORATOR, THE ADMINISTRATION’S POLITICAL GUIDE, AND A DEMOCRATIC 


GUBERNATORIAL NOMINEE. 


A broadside was delivered Labor Day by Colonel Frank Knox, Republican (left), in which he arraigned the Roosevelt Administration for increasing 


the cost of living. 


in the. center picture; Mr. Farley predicts an easy re-election victory for his chief, President Franklin D. Roosevelt. A 


The Postmaster General James A. Farley and Mrs. Farley, just returned from Hawaii, are shown reunited with their children 


wealthy lumberman, Hugh 


White (right), defeated the efforts of Senator Huey P. Long to extend his influence into Mississippi, and won the Democratic nomination, equivalent to 


election, for Governor of the State against the Long candidate. 


ferences looking toward pepped-up political ef- 
fort all along the line by Democratic leaders and 
campaigners. 

“Our friends, the Republicans, seem to be in- 
creasingly active,” declared Mr. Michelson, “and 
their attacks will be met.” 

This he promised as he scanned accounts of 
bristling anti-New Deal speeches made on Labor 
Day. New Dealers as well as anti-New Dealers, 
however, improved the holiday opportunity to 
propagate political gospel in many a talk on the 
stump and over the radio. 


‘Breathing Spell’ 


Mr. Roosevelt Promises Lull: 
In His Reform Program 


But neither a stump nor a radio speech was the 

most important Democratic campaign ut- 
terance of the week. The President made a letter 
to Roy W. Howard, of The Scripps-Howard news- 
paper chain, the means of announcing a lull in 
the pace of the reform program his Administra- 
tion has been pushing. 

Mr. Howard had written asking whether the 
President could not allay “the doubts and uncer- 
tainties of those business men who are skeptics, 
critics and outright opponents of your program.” 
The President replied that the conditions of 1932 
had required drastic and far-reaching action, 
but now his basie program of reform and recov- 
ery had reached “substantial completion” and 
the “breathing spell” business men wanted is at 
hand. « 

Opposition of “skeptics,” partisans, “financial 
racketeers, public exploiters and sinister forces” 
can be brushed -side, he holds, for among the 
people generally “doubts and misapprehensions 
will vanish” when “the essential outline of what 
has been done rises into view.” 

Unbanished remained doubts of Republican 
critics. “The: efforts of New Dealers, especially 
the so-called ‘must’ legislation * * * has not 
only failed to restore confidence but has had 
quite the contrary effect,” declared Silas Strawn, 
of Chicago, former president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. “The improve- 
ment we have had has been in spite of the New 
Deal rather than on account of it,” commented 
Representative Bertrand H. Snell, of New York, 
House minority leader. 

But Democratic leaders hailed the President’s 
confidently defensive document as a keynote ut- 
terance for that part of the campaign which will 
be directed toward meeting business criticisms 
of the New Deal. (Full text of the President’s 
letter will be found on Page 5). 


Pennsylvania’s New Deal 


A Test of Gov. Earle’s Policies 
Slated This Month 


[X PENNSYLVANIA, always before the New Deal 

an impregnable Republican stronghold, Dem- 
ocratic Governor Earle by proxy assured crowds 
gathered for the Pittsburgh Central Labor 
Union’s Labor Day celebration that labor legis- 
lation passed by the 74th Congress “demonstrates 
in the most unequivocal manner that we are 
going forward as a nation toward real social jus- 
tice and economic security.” 

A storm prevented the Governor’s airplane 
flight to the celebration, so his address had to 
be read by another official. It lashed out vigor- 
ously against Republican “obstructionists” who 
had tried to make a “Roman holiday” with the 
Governor’s social and humanitarian legislative 
program in Pennsylvania. 

“We had to dynamite our social and labor bills 
out of packed committees,” he complained. But 
“despite these disappointments and the narrow 
obstructionism which marked the legislative ses- 
sion, I believe it signalized a turning point in 
the history of this Commonwealth. We drove an 
entering wedge in the old-time impregnable 
fortress of special privilege.” 

A test at the polls on the Governor's steward- 
ship and policies is expected on Sept. 17, when 
Pennsylvania votes on constitutional amend- 
ments advocated by him along lines that some 
New Dealers have urged for revision of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 
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AAA pr" the Voters 


Secretary Wallace Finds Program 
Popular in South and West 
\VHILE GOVERNOR EARLE thus defended the 
New Deal in the long-time citadel of pro- 
tectionism, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace at 
Washington predicted a union of business and 
farming interests of South and West in an or- 
ganized drive against high tariff rates on things 
the farmer buys, in case the Supreme Court 
knocks out the AAA processing taxes. 

The Secretary, who was an editor before his 
entry into official life, added a new word to the 
political lexicon in discussing possibility that 
the AAA might be “schechtered” by the Court. 
The etymology of this new AAA-processed verb 
goes back to the name of the defendants in the 
famous NRA case, 

Mr. Wallace’s observations were made upon his 
return from a western tour that took him as far 
as the Pacific coast and South into Texas. En- 
thusiastically he reported having noticed in- 
creased popularity of AAA in the South and 
West. Many persons he interviewed favor a 
change in the Constitution, if necessary, to pre- 
vent the AAA from being “schechtered,” he said. 

From Washington the Secretary set off on 
another trip Wednesday, into the deep South 
Cotton Belt, political domain of Senators who 
made the strenuous fight in the closing hours of 
Congress against the reduced cotton loan policy. 


Southern Harmony 


President’s Son Eliminates 
a Discord in Texas 


N one Southern State, Mississippi, New Deal 

victory roosters are still crowing over the 
triumph in gubernatorial primaries of Candidate 
Hugh White over Candidate Paul B. Johnson. 
The result is considered a rebuke to the attempts 
of Senator Huey Long to add Mississippi as a 
satrapy to his Louisiana domain. 

The “Kingfish” himself went off on a Labor 
Day barnstorming jaunt into Oklahoma. Demo- 
cratic officialdom of that State gave him the cold 
shoulder, following the example of Gov. E. W. 
Marland, who declared he would not be “at, or 
near, or in any labor celebration in which Long 
participates.” 

In antiphony to the exultation of Missis- 
Sippi’s victory roosters, there was the cooing 
of harmony peace doves among the Young Dem- 
ocrats of Texas, lately perturbed by internal dis- 
sensions. 

On Wednesday Elliott Roosevelt, second son of 





the President, announced his resignation as first 
vice president of the Texas Young Democrats. 
“I was not forced out,” he declared. 

A dissatisfied minority group, led by Phil Over- 
ton, Dallas attorney, had sought to oust “this 
New Yorker trying to run Texas’s business.” 

Young Mr. Roosevelt in resigning recom- 
mended his replacement by a “native Texan.” 


The G. O. P. Mobilizes 


Chairman Fletcher Summons 
Leaders to Map Campaign 


N/EW energization of Democratic councils is an- 

swered by strategic stirrings in the Republi- 
can high command. 

The day after Chairman Farley went into a 


huddle with the President and Democratic lead- | 


ers at Hyde Park, Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of 
the Republican National Committee trumpeted 
the summons for the first formal assembly of 
G. O. P. chieftains from all the States that has 
been held since June, 1934. 

“In view of the importance of early organiza- 
tion and intensification of Republican activities,” 
he has called the Republican National Commit- 
tee to meet at Washington Sept. 25 for its first 
1936 campaign council of war. 

When this board of party directors from the 48 
States get together, it is expected they will map 
out general plans to expand committee activi- 
ties, plot ways and means of fund-raising, and 
take up such matters as additional publicity, 
radio and field activities. 


Birthday Rallies 


Young Republicans to Celebrate 
Constitution Day Sept. 17 


NE&T big rally day for Republican cohorts will 





| 
| Republicans Unlimber 





be Sept. 17, the 148th birthday of the Con- | 


stitution. 

A call for Constitution Day celebrations in 2,000 
counties “to reawaken the public to a realization 
that the Constitution is as vitally alive today as 
it was in 1787” has just gone out from the Young 
Republican National Committee at Des Moines, 
Iowa. George Olmsted, its chairman, hopes plans 
will mature for a demonstration at Constitution 
Hall, in Philadelphia, or “some other suitably 
historic place.” 

In their Constitution Day celebration the 
Young Republicans promise active participation 
of two scions of men who framed the great pal- 
ladium—Dolly Madison, of Metuchen, N. J., na- 
tional vice chairman, and Alexander Hamilton, 
of New York, a member of the New York Young 
Republican Board of Governors. 


—Wide World Photos, Inc 


THE “KINGFISH” MEETS HIS PENNSYLVANIA KINSFOLK 


Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisiana, par- 
ticipated in a reunion of the Long family held 
at Long’s Grove, near Myerstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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There is a considerabl® settlement of 


the Long family in this vicinity. The photo- 
graph shows Senator Long, William Long, 
Luther T. Long and Colonel S. T. Long, read- 
ing from left to right. 





Anti-Ncw Deal Guns 


‘Dictatorship,’ ‘Demagoguery’ 
Charged to the Administration 


REPUBLICAN and anti-New Deal big guns 

volleyed and thundered from Labor Day ros- 
tra. “Russocrats,” “irresponsible demagogues,” 
“political racketeers,’ were among the shots fired 
into the enemy camp. 

Hardsst of the hard-hitting Republican Labor 
Day oratory was the speech at a tri-county rally 
in Rockford, Ill., in which Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt charged the Administration of his cousin 
with making a “consistent attempt to subvert our 
form of government and substitute therefor some 
hybrid importation from Russia, Germany or 
Italy.” 

He declared the President was “striving to con- 
centrate in his hands dictatorial powers,” adding 
that in his opinion such “brain trusters” as 
Messrs. Frankfurter, Cohen, Tugwell and Cor- 
coran “are men who hate our American form of 
government and have seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to destroy it.” 

For giving them that opportunity he blamed 
the President. “He is responsible. He has the 
power. He appointed them. He can remove 
them. He must be defeated if American ideals 
are to live.” 

“More wealth has been destroyed by this Ad- 
ministration than ever has been destroyed in the 
history of the world in a like period, except by 
war or pestilence,” Col. Roosevelt said, attacking 
the farm program. 


Col. Knox’s Broadside 


Soaring Prices and Taxes 
Blamed on New Dealers 


N A LABOR DAY broadside issued at Chicago, 

Col. Frank Knox, newspaper publisher, and 
Republican presidential possibility, similarly 
hammered on the 
higher living costs. 


issue of expenditures and 








—Underwood & Underwood 
CALLS HUDDLE OF G.O.P. CHIEFS 
Party leaders have been summoned to con- 
ference by the chairman, Henry P. Fletcher, 
of the Republican National Committee, in the 
first formal all-States assembly since June, 
1934. The meeting will be held in Washing- 
ton, September 25, 














“It costs $1.80 today to buy the same necessi- 
ties you could have purchased three years ago at 
your corner grocer for $1,” he declared. Higher 
living costs and higher taxes are sure to lead to 
Republican victory next year, he predicted, be- 
cause these things are “uniformly fatal for the 
party which has to defend them.” 

Republicans might well adopt “repudiated” 
portions of the Democratic platform of 1932, he 
suggested, holding that a “clear, concise, coura- 
geous declaration of principles overshadows the 
selection of a standard-bearer.” 

A recent trip through the East had convinced 
him, he added, that the “entire East has re- 
turned to its former Republican allegiance.” 


‘Coalition Party’ Plan 


Col. Breckinridge Suggests a 
Union of Administration Foes 


BAckK IN WAR TIME, when Franklin D. 

Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Col. Henry Breckinridge was Assistant 
Secretary of War. Since then their paths have 
so widely diverged that last week Colonel Breck- 
inridge hurled at his former “little cabinet” col- 
league the epithet “Russocrat.” 

A coalition party to beat the New Deal in 1936 
is urged by Col. Breckinridge, who recalls that 
in another time of national crisis “Abraham 
Lincoln in 1864 was nominated by the Union or 
National Union convention in which men of all 
parties joined.” 

He accused the Roosevelt Administration ‘of 
having “violated nearly every promise of the na- 
tional Democratic platform of 1932,” and of hav- 
ing departed from “every principle and tradition 
of the Democratic party,” so that “it has for- 
feited its right to the use of the word Democrat. 
A new name must be found truthfully to de- 
Scribe it. I suggest the new name Russocrat.” 
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STATES which went to the polls 

recently are still taking inventory 
of the varied results which were ob- 
tained. 


Texas, which had existed under | 


prohibition for 16 years and then 
voted for repeal a fortnight ago, is 


still somewhat uncertain as to its 
present status. That is, although 
bartenders are ready to dispense 


their wares, the method of making 
legal sales has not yet been defi- 
nitely settled. Gov. James V. All- 
red, in order to clarify the situation, 
has asked his Attorney General for 
a ruling on when the repeal amend- 
ment becomes effective. The Legis- 
lature will meet on Sept. 16 for the 
primary purpose of enacting control 
laws. 

Meanwhile, Oklahoma appears to 
be somwhat of a desert surrounded 
by an oasis. For with Texas step- 
ping off the prohibition plank, the 
State is surrounded by five wet 
States and only one dry, Kansas. 

After a final count, Hugh L. White, 
of Columbia, was officially declared 
on Sept. 4 to be the Democratic 
gubernatorial candidate for Missis- 
sippi (and that really means gover- 
nor-elect) by the State Democratic 
Executive Committee. This pro- 
nouncement was issued after the 
committee had canvassed the re- 
sults of the Aug. 27 primary run-off. 
Mr. White was outspoken in his op- 
position to Senator Huey P. Long of 
the neighboring State of Louisiana. 

x * * 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS 
7OTERS in three States, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New Mex- 
ico, next week will consider possible 
changes in State constitutions. 
At a primary in Pennsylvania 
delegates will be elected to a con- 
vention to consider a new constitu- 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING: ELEC 


Dry Oklahoma Now Surrounded by Five 


In Constitutions—Sales Taxes 





tion later to be submitted to the 
voters. The constitution was last re- 
vised 40 years ago. It is one of the 
least elastic fundamental laws that 
govern any State. Under it the 
State ‘may not borrow for emerg- 
ency purposes and cities are forbid- 
den to borrow beyond a certain per- 
centage of tax revenues. 

Governor Earle, the first Demo- 
cratic governor in more than 40 
years, is urging many changes which 
are opposed by bankers and indus- 
| trial leaders who favor moderate re- 

vision permitting State borrowing in 

emergencies. 

Voters in New Mexico will pass 
upon five proposed amendments to 
the State constitution, chief of 
which is one to exempt from taxa- 
tion homesteads of not more than 
$2,500 valuation. 

In New Jersey the electorate will 
pass upon the State’s 2 per cent re- 
tail ¢ax. 


| 
| 
| x** 
| MARTIAL LAW IN KENTUCKY 
| N THE eve of the run-off primary 
} for the gubernatorial nomina- 
| tion (it was held on Sept. 7), Gov. 
| Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky ordered 
| National Guard troops into Harlan 
| county. The Governor described 
| his action as an effort to suppress a 
“reign of terror and lawlessness” in 
view of the murder Sept. 4 of the 
county attorney. Observers, how- 
ever, saw additional significance in 
the order in view of the approaching 
primary. 
x*** 

NEW YORK CITY’S BUDGET 

INANCES are again troubling 

America’s largest city. Comp- 

troller Taylor of New York has ad- 
vised Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and 
other members of the Board of Es- 
timate that the budget for 1936 must 
be lower than that for the present 


REMOVING DISCRIMINATIONS > 
IN OUR NATIONALITY LAWS| 


year by $13,736,821.26, unless new 
taxes are to be imposed, for the debt 
service alone is expected to jump 
$12,000,000. The present budget is 
$553,432,599.90. About 100 of the 155 
city departments have asked for 
$25,000,000 more than they had this 
year. 

x«e* 
CHILD LABOR IN ALABAMA 
(CHANCES OF ALABAMA ratifying 

the Child Labor Amendment ap- 

pear to be remote at the moment. 
On Sept. 6 the State’s Senate Rules 
Committee killed the Browder Reso- 
lution providing for ratification of 
the measure. 

xe 


SHARPER WAR ON CRIME 
NEW YORK is getting ready to put 
the 'aw on its public enemies, 
At least Governor Lehman has be- 
fore him a complete set of proposed 
crime bills drawn up by the Com- 
mercial Crime Commission for con- 
sideration at October’s public con- 
ference on “Crime, the Criminal, and 
Society.” The measures are design- 
ed to eliminate laws which frustrate 
| speedy and efficient prosecution of 
| criminals, to assist in the production 
of proof and reduce costs of prose- 
cution. 
| * kk 
TWO STATES PROSPER 
JAPPY Gays are here again for at 
“least two States. Kansas stayed 
within its income for the fiscal year, 
and California is finding that eight 
| sources of revenue are showing un- 
expected increases. Texas, on the 
other hand, has closed the year in 
the red. 
In California, the bank and busi- 
| ness corporation franchise tax for 
the first seven months of the year 
registered a gain of 29 per cent over 
the corresponding months of 1934. 





Conflicting Proposals Show 


Controversial Task 


Codification a Complicated, 





HAT CODIFYING American na- 

tionality laws is a complicated 
and vastly controversial task is at- 
tested by the fact that two widely 
divergent studies of the matter have 
been placed on the desks of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of Labor. 

A voluminous minority dissenting 
opinion as well as the majority views 
of the interdepartmental Committee 
of Advisers who made the back- 
ground investigation and recom- 
mendations is before the Cabinet 
group. However, it has stated that 








the majority group refused to sub- 
mit the minority report to the de- 
partment heads, and another meth- 
od had to be employed to get it to 
their attention. 

Wilbur J. Carr, assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and chairman of the 
Committee of Advisers, declined to 
comment on the minority report, or 
on the information that the majori- 


department heads. 


STUDY BEGUN IN 1933 


The study was launched in 1933. 





In April of that year President 
Roosevelt issued an executive order 
designating the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, and the Sec- 
retary of Labor to review the na- 
tionality laws of the United States. 


The purpose of the study was to | 


make recommendations for legisla- 
tion that would revise the statutes 
“particularly with reference to the 
removal of certain existing discrimi- 
nations and to codify those laws in- 
to one comprehensive nationality 
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ty had refused to submit it to the | 


| law for submission to the Congress 

at the next session.” 

Some of the serious questions in- 
volved in the study include: 

Status of naturalized citizens who 
return to the land of their birth 
and are drafted for military service 
(especially pertinent in view of war 
preparations in Italy). 

Status of a child born abroad of 
one American and one alien parent. 

Status of a child born in the 
United States of foreign parents. 

The naturalization procedure, in- 
cluding: the requirement of an alien 
applying for citizenship to take an 
oath to bear arms in time of war; 
and the exclusion of members of the 
yellow and brown races from citi- 
zenship. 

Expatriation. 

Loss of citizenship. 

The application of national or in- 
ternational law in matters relating 
to nationality. 


ADVISERS NAMED 


The Cabinet members, being too 
occupied to make the exhaustive 
survey required, appointed a com- 
mittee of advisers to do the detailed 
research work. Six representatives 
of the Department of State and the 
Department of Labor, respectively, 
and a representative of the Attorney 
General made up the Committee of 
Advisers, with Mr. Carr at its head. 

Instead, however, of being able to 
report to the Cabinet Committee 
so that that group might make its 
recommendations to the “next Con- 
gress,” the report has just been 
made, That it took two years in- 
stead of a few months to make the 
survey is another indication of the 
complicated and controversial na- 
ture of the study that was under- 
taken. 

Very soon after the Committee of 
Advisers began its work, marked dif- 
ferences of opinion became evident. 
The study went back as far as 1789 
and covered pertinent statutes in 
some 50 different law volumes. 
When it was seen that there were a 
number of points on which no com- 
promise could be worked out, the 
minority decided to draw up its own 
views in a code and commentary. 

The differences hinged sharply 
around the meaning of the. Execu- 
tive Order launching the survey, 
wherein the President asked the 
study to be made “particularly with 
reference to the removal of certain 
existing discriminations and _ to 
codify those laws into one compre- 
hensive nationality law.” 

Out of divergent views on the in- 
terpretation of this passage sprang 
the most serious disagreements with 
regard to interpretation of law, 
constitutionality, and the formula- 
tion of policy in view of American 
tradition and history. About these 
differences the minority opinion has 
been constructed. 


WetStates—Three States Face Changes | 
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has just upheld the law as constitu- 
tional. 


will do) he is set to ask for a sever- 
ance tax to balance the State bud- 





















































* When Gov. Frank Merriam calls | get. Such a levy would apply to 
ene See — the California Legislature into spe- | products of the soil, namely: Oil, 
The other taxes which are showing ried to the State Supreme Court cial session this Fall (as it is said he ' gold, cement, brick, and timber. 
better revenue-garnering power in- because the judge of the lower tribu- — _ —— 
clude: Sales, inheritance, insur- nal held the sum mentioned in the 
ance, gasoline, truck, wine and beer, constitution was not a limitation. 
and motor vehicle license plate. x 
landinahine proton Late tenor, REAL ESTATE A PROFESSION Stopover Anywhere on this 
show that the local governments EREAFTER, the real estate brok- 
have not only been reducing their oF or salesman plying his pro- W; ¢ 
taxes, but they have also cut their fession in the Keystone State must rbd ( ; | , f i 
bonded indebtedness. Since Jan. 1. know his real estate. For Pennsyl- 
1928, these debt reductions for the vania has decided that before it will 
local units have amounted to close | 8tant a license to such person he Take 85 days to two years: °854 First Class 
to $34,000,000, while in the same pe- must pass a State examination. 
riod the State bond obligations have nee 
been increased by $29,909,829, | SALES TAXES AND TOKENS 
xk * LLINOIS has gone on the square- 
INDIANA’S AUTO DEATH TOLL token basis. All the round ones 
NDIANA has been taking count of | have been called in, and henceforth 
its fatal automobile accidents. the citizens of the State will use the 
During the first six months of the | "¢W tokens to pay the 3 per cent 
year, 180 persons have lost their | Sales tax on retail purchases for 
lives on the State’s highways. or an raising relief funds. Illinois’ action 
average of one a day. This does Pr was precipitated by the Federal Visits to 21 ports in Cuba, Panama, California, Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, 
shai, tien ohn ain in similar | Treasury’s opinion that the State India, Egypt, Europe. Celebrated President Liners, with every stateroom out- 
esis ta: dlten endl tammen aoe has no right to coin “mill” tokens side, outdoor swimming, splendid cuisine, sail u eekly via the Sunshine Route 
on county highways. The total rep- | 294 half-cent coins for payment of eo teann snare emmyutine, Get-all dail from your Tian Ago 
resents a 4 per cent increase over the tax. : CALIFORNIA $150—LOWEST FIRST CLASS FARE 
the toll of last vear. | Missouri is collecting its sales tax 
aia revenues by means of “milk bottle D 0 LLAR 
- . caps. 
OREGON'S GOVERNOR’S PAY | The State of Washington has a Si hi Li 
S the salary for the governor of | method for preventing its citizens cams ip ines 
Oregon $1,500 or $7,500? Accord- from buying outside the boundaries ‘ ,, : Tashi 
ing to the suit just dismissed by the | to ren the 2 per cent retail sales oe et sad cen bie chr, a, ee 
ron a “Tagan ’ hee .C., San Francisco. Los Angeles and other principal cities. 
circuit court it was contended that tax. It levies a 2 per cent compen- 
the constitution limited it to the | sating tax on all purchases made 
lower figure. An appeal is being car- outside. The State Supreme Court 
—— a i 













first Ford V-8 Truck, 


HERE‘’S THE LETTER! 


If you are interested in reducing your hauling 
or delivery costs, it will pay you to read the 
facts presented in this letter. Take into con- 
sideration the fact that Brown Brothers are 
haulers, operating under adverse conditions 
of road and load that most trucks do not have 


to face, 


Although this truck has already traveled more 
than 200,000 miles, it is still in service, making 
runs of 200 miles a day and still carrying 7000- 
pound pay loads. The owners of this truck 
also own four later model Ford V-8 Trucks, 
each of which has been driven over 100,000 
miles. These later models were purchased as 
a result of the satisfaction received from the 


7000-poun d PA 
00,000 Miles rata 


HERE‘’S THE TEST! 





Perhaps your trucks will never be called on 
to operate under the adverse conditions en- 
countered in hauling. Your trucks may never 
get off the city paving. But in any case, the 
experience of this owner is important to you, 
because it proves V-8 Reliability. 

Ask for V-8 Performance and V-8 Economy 
«.. you do not have to take the word of this 
owner or any other owner. All you have to do 
is make your own “on-the-job” test... with 
your own loads... over your own roads... 
with your own driver. Call your Ford dealer 


and arrange for this test today. He has a 
demonstrator truck, like that shown below, 
which he will be glad to lend you. Compare 
V-8 Performance and V-8 Economy with your 





present equipment. That's the test that tells. 
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GAFETY program for Federal relief work- 
ers. 
x * x 


NYA funds help ring school bells. 
* * * 


America’s death rate rising. 
x * x 

The $80,000,000 “Hall of Records” nears 

completion. , 
*e * & 

QNE little-known responsibility of the Federal 

Government to the millions of individuals 
who are expected to leave relief rolls for pay 
rolls has been thrust into the limelight of pub- 
lic opinion as a result of the Florida hurricane 
which devastated Federal relief camps, bringing 
death to scores of war veterans employed on 
highway projects. 

As an employer, Uncle Sam can not shirk the 
responsibility of protecting his relief workers 
from the hazards encountered in work. 

Curiously enough, the Florida disaster comes 
directly on the heels of a country-wide safety 
program which, having the backing of the Fed- 
eral Government, is expected to aid materially 
in reducing the nation’s huge accident bill. 

In a recent-executive order, President Roose- 
velt declared that “all work projects shall be 
conducted in accordance with safe working con- 
ditions, and every effort shall be made for the 
prevention of accidents.” 


WPA DEMANDS SAFETY 

Uncle Sam may be powerless to avert hurri- 
canes but, according to officials in charge of the 
work-relief program, the WPA will “go the extra 
mile” to prevent accidents to the hundreds of 
thousands of WPA workers who will be doing all 
kinds of jobs, from sewing old clothes to repair- 








—Underwood & Unde 
AID FOR “HIGHER EDUCATION” 
A program for helping graduate students to 
continue their studies by providing work that 
will finance the costs has been announced by 
Aubrey Williams, executive director of the 
National Youth Administration. 








ing “skyscraper” court houses. The workers 
will have to be protected from all sorts of in- 
juries, from frost bites to drownings, from heat 
exhaustion to truck collisions. 

It has been estimated that last year the na- 
tion’s accident bill amounted to $3,500,000,000, 
or almost the cost of the entire works program. 
This resulted from 101,000 deaths, 370,000 perm- 
anent injuries, and 9,821,000 disabling injuries. 

While the automobile caused more than a 
third of the accidents last year, occupational ac- 
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Q.—What do the Latin mottoes mean that are 
on the reverse of the Great Seal to be printed 
on new currency? 

A—The translation of the top motto, “Annuit 
Coeptis,” is, “He (God) favored our undertak- 
ings.” The lower motto, “Novus ordo seclorum,” 
is translated as “A new order of things.” 

* &£ 2 

Q.—How may a college student secure assist- 
ance from the National Youth Administration? 

A—Application must be made through desig- 
nated officer in each university or college. Grant 
from NYA funds is to supplement student’s liv- 
ing expenses and may not be applied to tuition. 
Students qualified under the program must do 
a certain amount of work in return. 

Q.—Are positions now open in the projected 
census surveys? 

A—Organizations have not yet been set up 
for these surveys, headquarters of which will be 
in Philadelphia and St. Louis. Workers on these 
projects, other than 10 per cent who qualify as 
supervisors, probably will be chosen from re- 
lief rolls in those cities. Cities and towns for 
retail trade survey are not yet announced. Eligi- 
bility tests for enumerating work will be an- 
nounced later by Census Bureau. 

aK * * 

Q.—How many working farmers have jobs with 
the AAA? 

A—At the last report, in the middle of Sum- 
mer, 111,500 such farmers held jobs under the 
Government. They 2re employed chiefly in fix- 
ing and enforcing quotas on their neighboring 
farmers and are paid from $3 to $4 a day for 
such time as they work. 

Q.—May States confer citizenship on an alien? 

A—WNo, the Federal Government alone may 
naturalize an alien. States, nowever, have right 
to confer the suffrage and in some jurisdictions 
allow aliens not fully naturalized to vote. 
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A $10,000,000 “HALL OF RECORDS” FOR GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


For generations, rare and irreplacable Government records have been scattered about Washington in cellars and attics where they have been subject 
to destructive forces. Now they will soon be housed in one of the most modern and unusual buildings in the world where they will be permanently 


preserved for the future study of historians and scholars. 








cidents accounted for 25 per cent, equaling home 
accidents but surpassing public accidents, which 
accounted for 17 per cent. 

It is mainly the occupational accident against 
which the WPA safety men must guard, accord- 
ing to W. O. Wheary, Director of WPA’s Safety 
Hivision, “although every type of accident may 
be looked for under the Works Program, with 
almost every kind of job on land, water and in 
the air represented.” 


CWA’S ACCIDENT RECORD 

Mr. Wheary pointed out that in December, 
1933, the sum of $25,000,000 was impounded with 
the United States Employment Compensation 
Commission to compensate for losses due to ac- 
cidents under the CWA. This was based upon 
a three-month period. The Commission, he said, 
has expressed belief that all losses will not ex- 
ceed $7,500,000, thus conserving $17,500,000. 

Mr. Wheary stressed the fact that every proj- 
ect under the Works Progress Administration 
must be scrutinized by safety experts in the 
State or district before it is authorized. A safety 
organization approved by the Safety Division 
of the WPA at Washington will be maintained 
in each State WPA office. Large projects, whtre 
the hazards warrant full-time safety attention, 
will maintain experienced and qualified Job 
Safety Inspectors. 

The policy is being emphasized that those di- 
rectly in charge of production on the project 


‘must be taught that safety of workers comes 


ahead of production. Inspectors must not only 
give safety instruction but must see that the in- 
structions are carried out. 


Funds for Students 


Graduates to Receive NYA 
Aid to Continue Studies 


JITH provisions already made for aiding 
needy high school and college students, last 
week Aubrey Williams, Executive Director of the 
National Youth Administration, announced plans 
for enabling some 6,250 needy graduate students 
to continue their studies. 

All institutions of college or university char- 
racter which are non-profit-making are eligible 
for allotments of NYA funds for the benefit of 
their graduate students. 

All students benefiting by the program are to 
be employed on socially desirable activities and 
research on a part-time basis. 

The new allotment provides that graduate 
students who have not completed a full year of 
graduate study may earn an average of $25 per 
month (or a maximum of $30 to any student). 
Students who have completed one year of gradu- 
ate study may earn an average of $30 per month 
(or a maximum of $40 to any such student). 

A special additional allotment is to be made 
for part-time employment of Negro students 
who have completed one year of graduate study. 
The National Youth Administration is reserving 
at its Washington headquarters this special al- 
lotment, in view of the present limited develop- 
ment of graduate work facilities for Negro 
students in certain areas. 


The Death Rate Rises 


Upturn in 1934 Continues This 
Year; Child-Health Studies 


WHat is the state of America’s health? 
Recently the Census Bureau reported the 
first rise in the American death rate since 1928. 

The 1934 rate, census computations show, was 
1,104.9 per 100,000, compared with 1,067.8 in 1933, 
and 1,089.3 in 1932. 

Public Health Service figures on deaths this 
year show that another increase in the rate for 
1935 is probable. Total deaths in 1934 were 1,- 
396,903, largest in the nation’s history. 

During 1934 some 18,828 persons met death by 
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suicide. Aimost half of these deaths were caused 
by firearms. More than 3,500 persons died by 
hanging themselves and about 5,500 persons took 
their lives by using poisons and gas. About 870 
men and women drowned themselves and 633 
jumped from high places. Records show that 21 
persons died of hunger and thirst during 1934. 
Also, 442 were struck by lightning, 660 died as a 
result of injuries from animals, and 162 were 
legally executed. : 

Meanwhile, the children of the depression have 
been studied by Dr. Carroll E. Palmer, child hy- 
giene specialist of the United States Public 
Health Service. He finds that children between 
6 and 9 years of age in depression-poor families 
are showing in their weights the results of the 
change in their families’ fortunes. 

Growth in weight of this group of children, 
says Dr. Palmer, has been “slightly but definitely 
reduced as compared with the growth of chil- 
dren of these ages in the group as a whole.” 


Benefits for Veterans 


Service Men Disabled in Peace 
Eligible for Hospitalization 


‘HAT has been considered an “injustice” to- 
ward peace-time veterans has now been 
corrected, according to officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration with the Presidential signing of 
the Harrison hospitalization bill. 

The law previously restricted hospital benefits 
to peace-time veterans who were discharged 
from military service on account of disability 
which rendered them unfit for duty. Under the 
new law the peace-time veterans will be en- 
titled to hospital treatment for service con- 
nected disabilities and to hospital and domicili- 
ary care if they are suffering from permanent 
disabilities or tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric 
ailments, even though these disabilities have no 
connection with their military or naval service. 

Prior to the enactment of the Economy Bill 
in March, 1933, veterans of the regular military 
and naval forces had no right to hospital treat- 
ment by the Veterans’ Administration. They 
were, however, entitled to domiciliary care in the 
National Soldiers’ Home. 

The Economy Act extended to those who had 
been discharged on account of disabflity inéur- 
red in line of duty benefits of hospital and 
domiciliary care similar to those afforded war 
veterans. The new law extends these benefits 





—Wide World Photos, Inc, 
CASH FOR CANADIANS 
The new Premier of Alberta, Canada, William 
Aberhart, has been authorized at an election 
which carried the Social Credit League into 
power, to try out its experiment of presenting 


$25 monthly to every citizen, Premier Aber- 

hart declares the inflation program will not 

be allowed to disturb the integrity of the 
provincial finances. 























An important function of the National Archives establishment is the storage of motion 
pictures and sound recordings of historic events. 


sioned on account of service connected disa- 
bilities. 

This act, says Gen. Hines, Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator, does not affect the usual hospitalization 
and domiciliary benefits afforded war veterans. 

Vetoed by the President was the bill which 
would have given bonuses to some 15,000 Span- 
ish-American war veterans who saw service in 
the Philippines at the close of the Spanish- 
American War. 


Better Labels for Foods 


New ‘Adviser on Consumer 
Problems’ to Consider Question 


[JNDER the NRA a determined effort was made 

to advance the descriptive labeling move- 
ment as a benefit to the consuming public. The 
movement, which gained considerable mo- 
mentum, was stalled by the collapse of the Blue 
Eagle. 

The recent appointment of Walton Hamilton 
Hale as “adviser on consumer problems” once 
more focuses the spotlight on one of the Admin- 
istration’s most novel fronts. 

Before the Consumers Advisory Board of the 
NRA ceased to function it made a detailed re- 
port on descriptive labeling for bread which is 
expected to receive the careful consideration of 
Mr. Hale. 

The board recommended the adoption of a 
“date” label to avoid stale bread, a weight label 
to avoid under-weight bread, and quality labels 
which would explain the particular uses of 
various popular types of bread. 

For instance: “School bread” would be a milk 
bread of the highest food value, containing milk, 
butter fats, shortening, malt syrup, sugar, etc. 

“Toast bread” would be a fairly rich loaf with 
or without milk, and “table bread” would con- 
tain only flour, yeast and salt, with little or no 
shortening and sugar. 

Other recommendations made by the Con- 
sumers Board in regard to the grading of 
aluminum utensils and bedding materials also 
may receive the support of the new consumer’s 
adviser, who will report directly to the White 
House. Many of the industries involved have al- 
ready signified their approval of certain aspects 
of descriptive labeling as a means of providing 
for the purchaser greater knowledge of the 
things sold over the counter. 


Alberta ‘Experiments’ 


‘Inflation’ Program Wins in 
Vote in Canadian Province 


HE pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow arch 

has apparently been turned from a fairy story 
into a reality for thousands of Canadian citizens. 

Sweeping all opponents before them, candi- 
dates of the Social Credit Party in the Province 
of Alberta rode to victory in the recent legisla- 
tive elections on the promise that to every man 
would go $25 a month, to his wife would go $25 
more, and for each child in the family from $5 
to $20 each month. ° 

Essentially, the plan of William Aberhart, 
leader of the Social Credit Party, is based spon 
the economics of Maj. C. H. Douglas, English en- 
gineer-economist. 

To Maj. Douglas the paradox of want in the 
midst of plenty was something that could be 
solved. His plan calls for making more money 
—“a basic national dividend’—available to the 
people in order that they may buy more com- 
modities. His idea is that by issuing money 
prices will be lowered instead of being raised. 
Critics say that this is tantamount to simple 
inflation. 

But, inflation or no, the citizens of Alberta 
have laid a new economic highway which they 
believe will lead them to the rainbow’s pot of 
gold. 
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Safe Storage at Last 


for Historic Papers 


New Archives Building to Provide 
a ‘Gold Mine’ for Historians 


‘THE romance of American history—from the 

most sacred documents, the originals of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States to the most modern motion 
pictures and sound recordings of historic events— 
will soon be housed in the new $10,000,000 Na- 
tional Archives Building in Washington. 

It was 4 committee appointed by President 
Hoover which estimated that there were more 
than 3,000,000 cubic feet of documents and im- 
portant historical records relating to the activi- 
ties of the Government from its foundation. 

For gentrations these priceless records of 
statesmen, soldiers and countless men and women 
who have helped to build the national structure, 
have been scattered about the city in cellars, at- 
tics, basements and other similar unsuitable 
places subject to the wear and tear of passing 
years. 


SAFETY FOR RECORDS AT LAST 


Now the oft heard lament of the historian is 
at an end for these rare documents will be gone 
over with scrupulous care; they will be cleaned, 
fumigated, repaired and filed for permanent 
preservation in the National Archives Building. 

Here, according to R. D. W. Connor, Archivist of 
the United States, the documents will he housed 
in a structure in which every conceivable device 
for the conditioning of temperature, humidity and 
chemical air content has been called into play 
to insure maximum life and safety for the origi- 
nal and irreplacable records of the origin and de- 
velopment of our unique American democracy. 


DEBATED FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


As early as 1810 under the leadership of Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts a committee of the 
House of which Quincy was chairman was ap- 
pointed to “inquire into the state of the ancient 
records and archives of the United States and 
what measures are necessary for the more safe 
and orderly preservation thereof.” 

The committee after examination reported that 
“they find all the public records and papers, be- 
longing to the period antecedent to the adoption 
of the present Constitution of the United States 
in a state of great disorder and exposure; and in 
a situation neither safe nor honorable to the 
nation.” 

From then on the question of a “hall of records” 
for the nation’s documents engaged the interest 
of every administration. It wasn’t until 1926, 
however, that Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion of $6,900,000 for an Archives Building. 

On February 19, 1932, the cornerstone was laid 
by President Hoover. This temple of our history, 
he said at the ceremony, “will appropriately be 
one of the most beautiful buildings in America, 
an expression of the American soul. It will be 
one of the most durable, an expression of the 
American character.” 


PICTURE AND SOUND FILMS 


Considerable public interest has been aroused 
by the section of the National Archives Act which 
makes it a function of the Archives Establish- 
ment to “provide for acceptance, storage, and 
preservation of motion-picture films and sound 
recordings pertaining to and illustrative of the 
history of the United States.” 

The new building contains eight storage vaults 
for films and a projecting room for showing films 
and reproducing sound recordings for historical 
purposes and study. 

Dr. Connor is of the opinion that history as 
portrayed by films opens up boundless possibili- 
ties for future historians. This feature of the 
work of the Archives Establishment he says will 
become one of the most important features. 
DEREK Fox. 
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“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY” — American foreign 
policy which is alleged to be influenced by a de- 
sire to protect American investments abroad. 
When Standard-Vacuum oil contract with Ethi- 
opia was cancelled, President Roosevelt said: 
“Another proof that since March 4, 1933, dollar 
diplomacy is not recognizd by the American 
Government.” 


x * x 


POCKET VETO—A bill allowed by the Presi- 
dent to die after Congress adjourns without his 
expressed disapproval, that is, his veto. President 
Roosevelt has announced that he will not exer- 
cise the “pocket veto,” that he will indicate his 
disapproval of the measures which he does not 
wish to become law. (When Congress is in ses- 
Sion, if a measure is neither signed nor disap- 
proved within ten days after passage it automati- 
cally becomes a law.) 

* + s 

FISCAL YEAR—The twelve-month period for 
which the Government finances are calculated. 
It runs from July 1 to June 30. 

* * On 

FARM VALUE—Evaluation of total outturn of 
the given agricultural commodity, irrespective of 
use, whether sold, consumed by .the.farm family, 
or consumed in the production of further farm 
praducts on the farm where grawn. 
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LAST DAYS OF THE LEAGUE?— 
The straining timbers of the 
League of Nations structure are 
creaking before the Italo-Ethiopian 
storm. But just when it seems that 
there must be a collapse a new 
brace is driven into the foundations. 
After hectic sessions of the Coun- 
cil beginning Sept. 4 and private 
hotel room consultations, 
agreed (Italy abstaining from vot- 
ing) that the whole African quarrel 
should be thrashed out by a com- 
mittee of five nations. They in- 
clude: England, France, 
Spain, and Turkey. 
Rome had first objected strenu- 
ously to the inclusion: of Great Bri- 


tain and France in the group as | 


“interested parties,” but private 
negotiation swung the Italians 
around to the point where they no 
longer resisted the plan even 
though they did not affirmatively 
acquiesce in the set-up. 

Ry tassing the whole controversial 


matter into the committee of five | 


on which neither of the expected 
belligerents will be represented, the 
League has for the time circum- 
vented the delicate situation which 
arose Sept. 5 when Il Duce’s repre- 
sentatives left the Council chamber 
in a huff while the Ethiopian rep- 
resentative was presenting that 
country’s case against Italy. They 
refused to return, until the African 
representatives were invited out. 
xxerk 

FAMILY QUARREL.—When the 

League Council convened on 
Sept. 4, after all other diplomatic 
and arbitral means had failed to 
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As the Chinese write 
“Gods ..Temples.. 
Dragons . . Devils.” 
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ORIENT 


All Trans-Pacific records are held 
by Empresses! But the delight of 
Empress travel is more than rec- 
ord speed. It's the added blend 
of luxurious living and friendly 
informality. Marvellous service 
and cuisine... large, comfort- 
able rooms... care-free days and 
gala nights of sports and ship- 
board parties. 


Yokohama in 10 days, The fast, 
short way is by this Direct Ex- 
press Route. Sail on the Empress 
of Asia or the Empress of Russia. 


Or via Honolulu in 3 days more. 
Go on the Empress of Japan (larg- 
est, fastest liner on the Pacific) 
or the Empress of Canada. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and Manila. California sailings 
connect with Empresses at Hono- 
lulu. Orient fares include passage | 
to and from Seattle. Reduced 
round-trip fares to Yokohama: 
First Class, $499 up; Tourist 
Class, $280 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class. 

Take an all-inclusive tour to 
Hawaii. From Vancouver and re- 
turn: 18 days (8 in Hawaii)... 
$289.50 up; 27 days (15 in 
Hawaii) ... $380 up. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 


New low fares. Fish and hunt in 
New Zealand. Go surf bathing 
or mountain climbing in Austra- 
lia. Sail on the spacious motor- 
ship Aorangi or the Niagara of 
the Canadian Australasian Line. 

From Vancouver and Victoria 
to Honolulu, Suva, Auckland, 
and Sydney. Connections at Hono- 
lulu from California ports. 

Enjoy this different vacation on 
an all-expense tour. 51 days (15 
in New Zealand) $476 up... 51 
days (6 in Australia) $480 up... 
65 days (30 in New Zealand) 
$654 up...65 days (20 in Aus- 
tralia) $681 up. 


WORLD TOURS 


You can go completely around the 
world... stopping wherever you 
please, staying as long as you 
want, and spending as much or as 
little as you wish...on one in- 
clusive ticket. Doesn't that sound 
like an attractive way to travel? 

If you're going on a world 
tour, write for descriptive litera- 
ture that will enable you to plan 
your route from over 200 itinera- 
ries. Tickets are good for 2 years. 
179 Canadian Pacific offices and 
agencies all over the world are 
ready tohelp you wherever you go. 
© Folders - Maps - Information on 
any Canadian Pacific service, from 
your travel agent ...orC. E. 
Phelps, 14th and New York 
Ave., N. W., Wash. D. C. 
National 4235. 
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versy to Committee of Five Powers— 
No Check to War Preparations 





appease the Italian hunger for the 


African exploit, it was faced with | 


an embarrassing problem. Two 
members of the Society of Nations 
(designed to keep peace in the 
world) were at each other’s throats, 
with one threatening te draw the 
saber. Although the League in the 
last few years has not been any too 
successful in disciplining wayward 
members, it was compelled to face 
this issue, even though it probably 
means further serious, if not com- 
plete, impairment of the institu- 
tion’s powers. 

Italy presented its case through 
Baron Pompeo Aloisi to show that 
the Fascists are justified in follow- 
ing the course of “manifest destiny” 
with machine gun 


plane. On the other hand, 


Jeze, charged Italy with “bullying” 
tactics. 
x* tk 
[TALY’s CASE.—Fascism’s view of 
Ethiopia as presented to the 


and bombing | 
the | 
Ethiopian story presented by the |j 
French jurist and adviser, Gaston | 


League ranged through charges of | 


treaty and territory violation to 
slavery and concrete examples of 
cannibalism and torture. 

The Italian case harked back to 
the “hostile acts” which finally led 
to armed conflict in 1895-’96, and 
recited the friendly attempts of the 
Italians since that time to cooper- 
ate with the Ethiopians. 

However, said the accusers, in the 
past 40 years the Ethiopians have 
refused to define their frontiers 
bordering on the Italian colonies, 
and consequently, have illegaly oc- 


cupied Italian territory; the im- 
munity of the Italian diplomatic 
and consular representatives in 


Ethiopia has frequently been vio- 
lated; Italians living in the African 
kingdom have been harmfully dis- 
criminated against; attacks have 
been made? on Italians in their own 
territory. 

Furthermore, the charge alleged 
that Ethiopia had violated the con- 
fidence placed in it by the League 
when the latter accepted it to mem- 
bership in that it allowed the con- 
tinued existence of the slave trade 
and other uncivilized conditions 
within its borders. 

x*erk 


FE THIOPIA'S CASE.—When M. Jeze 


began his presentation of Addis 
Ababa’s case before the Council the 


Italian delegation listened with. | 
placid indifference. Then came the | 
words: 


“In all countries there is a pro- 
verb which describes such a man- 
euver. In France people say that if 
a man wishes to drown his dog he 
accuses it of being mad. The Italian 
government, having resolved to con- 
quer and suppress Ethiopia, begins 
by declaring that Ethiopia has gone 
mad.” 

The Ethiopian advocate went on 
to say that it is recalled that the 
Italian government has likewise in- 
sulted other more powerful govern- 
ments, and that if Ethiopia had suf- 
ficient arms to defend itself as have 
those same European countries the 
insults would not be followed by 
war. 

A member of the Italian delega- 
tion left the chamber to ask instruc- 
tions from Baron Aloisi, who was not 
present. On his return he requested 
the chairman to suspend the session, 
which the latter refused to do. 
Whereupon the whole Italian dele- 


gation left the Council room. They | 


declared that such action did not 
mean withdrawing from the League. 

Said the Italian spokesman: 

“The delegation withdrew because, 
for the first time in the history of 
the League, insulting language has 
been used at the council table. Italy 
could not permit such insults to pass 
unchallenged.” 

M. Jeze continued with his recital 
of Ethiopia’s grievances and pleaded 
for the League to support it from 
the “covetousness of a _ powerful 
neighbor forgetful of the undertak- 
ings entered into in international 
treaties.” 

xk kk 

\WHITEWASH? —On Sept. 4 the 

arbitrators of the Ualual border 
clash, which provided the excuse for 
the present strained relations be- 
tween Il Duce and the King of 
Kings, issued a laconic decision 
placing the blame for the trouble 


xerk 


(QL DEAL oFF.—Probably one of 


the biggest commercial agree- 


ments to run the shortest time was | 
the concession granted the East Af- | 


rican Exploration Company by Em- 
peror Haile Selassie I, to exploit oil 
and mineral products of his domain. 
On August 31 international circles 
were amazed by the announcement 
of the signing of a contract between 
the King of Kings and Francis 


Rickett, a Britisher,on behalf of the 


forenamed corporation. Foreign of- 
fices were thrown into chaos over 
the possible implications of the deal. 

On Sept. 4, two gentlemen from 


“Camels don't 


FAMOUS ATHLETES AGREE 

































New York visited the Secretary of 
State. Then Mr. Hull summoned the 


- + THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


‘League of Nations Shifts African Contro- 


members of the press to a special | 


conference. He announced that the 
State Department nad been in- 
formed that the corporation in- 
volved in the transaction was the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, and 
that the contract had been can- 
celled, 
men know that the consummation 
of the lease would be “the cause of 
great embarrassment” to the United 
States and other governments striv- 
ing for peace.) 

The Department had previously 
protested that it had no information 


—Underwood & Underwood 
UNCLE SAM’S CANADIAN HOME 
The United States has acquired a pri- 


vate rk and mansion at Ottawa, 

Canada, which will house the Ameri- 

can legation. The estate was formerly 

owned by the late Warren Young Soper, 

and is one of the show places of the 
Canadian capital. 
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as to the dealings between the 
American concern and the Emperor. 
Senate Munitions Committee mem- 
bers had threatened to investigate 
the matter. 

Emperor Haile Selassie protested 
vigorously when he learned that the 
Americans had torn up the contract. 

& & ¢ 

| 77AR PREPARATIONS.—As states- 

men talk peace, war prepara- 
tions push ahead. Il Duce has called 
more troops to the colors, dispatched 
more transports to the Red Sea. 
Great Britain is strengthening its 
Mediterranean force, and Ethiopia 
is taking on the characteristics of 
a training camp. 

Meanwhile, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Spain have each 
launched its most extensive military 
maneuvers since the days of 1918. 

xe 

JEW RECOGNITION FOR 

SOVIETS.—Little Belgium is fix- 
ing up the papers‘in preparation for 
officially recognizing the Soviet 





(He had let the business | 
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Union. On Sept. 5 the Chamber of 
Deputies ratified Premier van Zee- 
land’s agreement with the Soviet 
Ambassador in Paris which contains 
provision for recognition and a 
trade pact. 
THAT ARE MUNITIONS?—The 
neutrality legislation pushed 
through in the closing days of Con- 
gress is providing some puzzles for 
the State Department. Just what did 
the law-makers mean when they 
said that shipments of “arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war” 
were to be embargoed by the Presi- 
dent during the next six months to 
countries at war? Did they mean 
“visible” munitions only, or such 
things as copper and cotton as well? 
Officials are studying the matter 
preparatory to advising the Presi- 
dent. They have a precedent in the 
recommendations on contraband 
made by this Government in No- 
vember, 1934, during a discussion 
of a convention at the Disarmament 
Conference. At that time the list in- 
cluded such things as: All kinds of 
arms and ammunition, tanks and 
armored cars, naval vessels, 
certain types of aircraft engines and 


' parts. 
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‘THE MORGAN FILES.—Hereafter, 


when Senate Munitions investi- 


| gators wish to delve into the im- 


portant transactions of the House 
of Morgan before the United States 
entered the World War, and when 


| that concern was acting as the fiscal 


agent of the French and British 
Governments, they may do so at the 
State Department rather than in 
Wall Street. 

The secret papers have been trans- 
ferred by truck from New York to 
a thick-walled room of the State 
Department. 
key in the possession of Department 
officials. 

This compromise was worked out 
when France and Great Britain 
protested the scrutiny of the docu- 
ments by the prebers on the 
grounds that they were the private 
property of the governments con- 
cerned. 

xk 


(TRADE QUARREL. — The dispute 


between Canada and Japan over 
trade restrictions is assuming seri- 
ous proportions. On Sept. 5 Prime 
Minister Richard B. Bennett in- 
formed Tokio that unless the 50 per 
cent sur tax levied by the Nipponese 
on principal Canadian products is 
removed, the 1913 trade agreement 
between the two nations will have to 
be scrapped. 

The Japanese policy was adopted 
when Canada refused to remove 
from imports of that country dump- 
ing and exchange compensation 
duties levied on imports from all 
countries whose currency had de- 


and | 


Access is gained by a | 


preciated in relation to the Cana- 


dian dollar. *« * * 


A MERICANS ABROAD.—A total of 
~" 409,306 Americans are now resid- 
ing abroad in a permanent or semi- 


| 
| 
| of State. 


[ permanent status, according to the 
latest reports from the Department 


land lead the list with 222,920, and 
| Europe is second with 103,241. On the | 


latter continent, Italy claims the 
most American residents, with a 


total of 31,572. In Ethiopia there 
are 130. 


Canada and Newfound- 


P. A. FREDERICK, 





Acquire LAW nights at HOME 





Many of the leaders 
of 1935-1940 will 
be determined in 
1935. Will you be 
one of them? 


HOUSANDS of men today, who 
never intend to practice before 


the bar, are studying law. 


They realize that the law ‘trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct think- 
ing—that there is a real reason why 
legally trained men head many of 
America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 


money cost. 


In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take 
their LaSalle law training to use in 
business and find in it a quick, sure key 
to progress and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and the picking of 
the sure and certain paths of progress. 


























































— the law library illus- 
trated here—written by 
outstanding law profes- 
sors — supplemented 
by lectures — cases 
—and personal tuitionby 
qualified lawyer-instrue- 
tors, will give you law 
training by home study. 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is 
a fourteen volume law library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have ever seen—compiled 
by leading professors and authorities. 


This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed” —for 
it covers the whole basic field of law in 
an orderly, classified and simple man- 
ner. In many resident universities, the 
LaSalle Law Library is the reference 
work most used by students. In one of 
the great resident law schools, fourteen 
sets of LaSalle’s Law Library are at 
the student’s disposal and constantly 
used, 

Supvlementing this great library, 
are lectures and personal instruction of 
the highest grade, all under a definite, 
clear plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, where you train 
in law by dealing with actual legal 
problems—learn by doing the work— 
not by memorizing rules, 

To get the whole story, you must 
investigate. And the coupon below is 
the easy way to start that. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 9348-LR 


I would like to have full information about your law training, together with a copy 
of “Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” all without obligation. 

Other Le Salle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important phase of business. If 
more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 


C)Law: Degree of LL.B. 
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HOMEMAKER— Mrs. J. B. Feeley 


TRACK STAR. (right) James 
Bausch reports: “Camels are 
so mild they don’t get my 
wind or cut down my speed 
and endurance. And Camel 
is a better-tasting cigarette.” 





SWIMMER. (right) “One of ih... 
my hard and fast rules in 
smoking,” says Josephine 
McKim, “is always to choose 
a Camel. Camels are mild. 
They never bother my wind.” 


DIVER. (/eft)Harold (“Dutch”) 
Smith says: “After a meet, a 
Camel restores my energy. 
And what's equally impor- 
tant to me—Camels never. 
interfere with my wind.” i 


} 


SLUGGER, (/eft) Lou Gehrig 
says: “Camels never get my 
wind or my nerves. I like 
their flavor. That famous say- 
ing, ‘I’d walk a mile for a 
Camel!’ goes for me too.” 


YOU CAN SMOKE 
ALL YOU WANT 


FAMOUS ATHLETES 
APPROVE CAMELS, 
SO THEY MUST HAVE 
FH} 6©REAL MILONESS. 
H THEY ARE GENTLE 
H TO MY THROAT. AND 
WHEN IM TIRED 
1 GET A ‘LIFT’ 
WITH A CAMEL! 


< 












‘REPORTER— Dick Hungefford 


SPORTS STARS IN 
SMOKING CAMELS. 


| FOLLOW TILDEN, 
SARAZEN, GEHRIG, 
AND THE OTHER 


1SMOKE CAMELS 

STEADILY. THEY 

NEVER GET MY 
WIND 
















Sag 


get your Wind 


JANE FAUNTZ, Olympic 
Swimming and Diving Ster. 
“Being both a swimmer and 
a diver,” says Miss Fauntz, 
“I have to keep in perfect 
‘condition.’ Since I started 
smoking, I have always 
smoked Camels. Camels are 
mild and made from natu- 
rally fine tobaccos. They do 
not get my wind or jangle 
my nerves. And as for taste— 
Camels have a most delight- 
ful and appealing flavor. 
They are so soothing and 
gentle to the throat.” 
Other champions agree 
with Miss Fauntz as to the 
mildness of Camels...their 
fragrance and flavor... their 
good taste. Athletes say 
Camels don’t fray their 
nerves or get their wind. 










































































SWIMMER, (righ?) Susan Vilas 
says: “I've discovered that 
Camels are mild. They don't 
cut down my wind or upset 
my nerves. And Camels are 
so full of delightful taste.” 













TENNIS ACE. (/ef?) Bill Tilden: 
“I must keep in ‘condition.’ 
So I smoke Camels. They 
don’t get my wind or upset 
my nerves. And I never tice 
of their smooth, rich-taste.” 





STAR WOMAN GOLFER. (right) 
“There's a certain delicacy 
in the flayor of Camels,” says 
Helen Hicks. “And Camels 
do not affect my nerves or 
cut down my wind.” 





























GOLFER. (/eft) Tommy 
Armour: “Camels never 
bother my nerves or shorten 
my wind. And a Camel 
combines mildness with rich 
flavorin sucha pleasing way.” 






























@ Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic—than any 
other popular brand, 















(Signed) 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N.@ 









© 1986, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Ga, 
° 
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Protest to Russia 
Strongly Indorsed 


ONLY SMALL MINORITY REGARD IT 
AS A POLITICAL MOVE FOR DO- 
MESTIC EFFECT ONLY 











Recent diplomatic exchange between 
Washington and Moscow anent com- 
munist propaganda leaves 79 per cent of 
the papers commenting convinced that 
the Stalin Government is responsible 
when the Third International, meeting 
on Russian soil, discusses projected po- 
litical action in the United States. Criti- 
cism of official American action by 21 
per cent of the papers is based on edi- 
torial belief that the protest was merely 
a political gesture, for domestic con- 
sumption. 


7 BADING 8 finally to the State Department 

warning,” says the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune (Dem.), “were the proceedings of the 
Seventh World Communist Party Congress. For 
nearly a month the delegates were entertained 
as the nonpaying guests of the Third Interna- 
tional while they planned openly for revolution 
everywhere. 

“Obviously the attitude of the Communist con- 
gress in defiance of Soviet obligations to the 
United States warranted the full force of the 
rebuke by the State Department through Am- 
bassador Bullitt. 


SOVIET ANSWER FAILS 


“The government in Russia,” explains the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), “derives its 
power and its light and leading from the Party. 
*- +f 

“The government is the Party's organ for run- 
ning. Russia. The Comintern is the Party's organ 
for spreading the revolution through the world. 

“The people who run the Party run the gov- 
ernment and the Comintern. 

“However, the answer of the Russian govern- 





daa Control Law 
Widely Condemned 


ONLY 11 PER CENT OF NEWSPAPERS 
COMMENTING SEE ANY VALUE 
IN THE NEW STATUTE 




















The Potato Control Law, passed in the 
closing days of Congress, is condemned 
by 89 per cent of the newspapers com- 
menting on the ground that it will result 
in hardship for both producers and con- 
sumers. 

The 11 per cent of the papers that ap- 
prove the law, which goes into effect Dec. 
1, think that it will afford a more regular 
basis for raising and selling the crop. 


7ITH favorable comment, the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle (Dem.) states: 

“The Government will design uniform bags or 
other containers to be used in packing potatoes 
for sale and that these containers, like every bot- 
tle of liquor or every bale of cotton, must have on 
it official evidence either that a tax has been 
paid or that an exemption has been granted. 


JAIL THREAT TO HOUSEWIVES 


“What if the farmer should violate this pro- 
vision of the law? 

“*Any person,’ the law reads, ‘who knowingly 
Sells or offers for sale, or knowingly offers to 
buy, or buys, potatoes not packed as required by 
this title, or any person who knowingly sells or 
offers for sale, or who knowingly offers to buy, 
or buys potatoes, to the packages of which are 
not affixed * * * stamps, shall upon conviction 
thereof be fined not more than $1,000. Any per- 
son convicted of a second offense may, in addi- 
tion to such fine, be imprisoned for not more 
than one year.’” 

“Thus the housewife who offered to buy po- 
tatoes not bearing a tax-exemption stamp, or 
who bought potatoes thus lacking in stamp, could 
be fined a thousand dollars and could be sent to 
jail if she did it a second time. 

“It is more than doubtful that any of these 
penalties will ever be inflicted, but the threat of 
them may be sufficient to secure observance of 
the new regulations.” 


EFFECT ON POTATO PRICES 


Vigorous attack upon the law 1s made by the 
South Bend Tribune with the condemnation: 

“Perhaps the large majority of potato growers 
will find it painfully oppressive. It subjects many 
farmers to more regimentation, more subjection 
to bureaucrats, than any other agricultural con- 
trol measure. From the consumers’ viewpoint it 
will be immediately oppressive, it seems, because 
anticipation of the government-imposed scarcity 
is likely to be reflected in potato prices.” 


TO ENCOURAGE ‘SNOOPERS’ 


“Perhaps the worst feature,” advises the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), “is that which would 
encourage ‘snooping.’ In fact it goes so far as 
to provide penalties in the event you refuse to 
turn informer on a neighbor. According to the 
bill ‘any person who the commissioner has rea- 
son to believe to have information with relation 
to potatoes produced or sold’ may be required to 
‘give such information’ to Government inspec- 
tors ‘under penalty of fine or imprisonment or 
both.’” 














Cartoonist Ray in the Indianapolis News 
Tke Survivor Has Done Well 
ment to our protest is not even technically true. 
The Soviet says it is not responsible for what 
the Comintern does. 

“This falls on two counts. First, because when 
a government, as Russia does, holds each and 
every one of its people responsible to it for every- 
thing, it cannot escape responsibility for what 
they do.” 


AND WHY THE RECOGNITION? 

“Russia has nothing resembling free speech,” 
states the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.). 
“The congress could not have conducted its 
discussions without government sanction. Bol- 
shevist officials participated in those discussions, 
contrary to one specific pledge. The protest 
was well founded, prompt and energetic and is 
entrely to be approved.” 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) argues 
that “it is futile for use to believe that it will 
benefit our country to continue recognition of 
the Russian government.” 

The Detroit News (Ind.) feel that “other na- 
tions should be as much concerned as are we 
over the acts of the Comintern; it will be inter- 
esting to see whether they follow our lead in 
protesting to Russia against what is obviously 
a breach of international amity.” 











Quips in the Neus 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


No Alphabet Luck 
Perhaps the Administration should be re- 
minded that it can’t make business better by 
making it bitter—Grand Rapids Press. 
x ok * 


Extremes Not Admired 
The public may be sports-minded, but it wishes 
no high jump records shattered by next year’s tax 
rates.—Indianapolis Star. 
* & & 
Balancing the Budget 
If the national budget is to be balanced by 
1939, as discussed in Washington now, there will 
have to be drastic changes made in many figures, 
probably even in the figure 1939.—Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette. 
* * * 
And Who Will Work? 
It developed that a man found hanging around 
a Massachusetts waterfront project had been em- 
ployed by the contractors to keep watch on their 
watchman. Extend this idea a bit, with watchers 
of the watchman’s watchers ad lib., and there’s 
the solution of the unemployment problem.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 
* £0 
Jealousy from Texas 
No wonder you see few Republicans running 


around. They all have jobs handing out relief 
for Democrats—Austin (Tex.) American. 
’ * © 


Nuts for the Brain Trust 
Dr. Einstein has a new mathematical theory 
which he could probably have incorporated into 
an actual legal experiment if he would take it to 
Washington and show it to the brain-trusters.— 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 
e € ¢& 
Cracks in Liberty 
The famous crack in the Liberty Bell is more 
than 100 years old. Some other cracks in liberty 
are newer.—Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
* * * 
Would Date the Baby 
The events of the last months considered 
aren't you glad you didn’t name the baby Nira? 


" —Manchester (N. H.) Union, 

















Speaking of Wealth Distribution 





Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News | 





Federal Financing 


From the New York Times (Dem.): 


S a whole, the conversion operations have 
very greatly relieved the Government’s in- 
terest burden. The average interest rate on the 
Federal public debt is now not far from 3 per 
cent; it was 4.339 in 1921. Notwithstanding the 
large additions to the total indebtedness since 
1932, annual interest payment is less than in 
1922, when the interest-bearing debt was smaller 
by $6,000,000,000. 
x * * 
From the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.): 

HIS is one side of the picture that has resulted 

from the present easy money policy. Another 
side is revealed in the reduction in their divi- 
dends this week by two large New York banks, 
due to diminishing returns on their loans and 
investments. 

Although business generally is currently run- 
ning well ahead of a year ago, with the improve- 
ment spreading into many fields that did not 
participate in the first stages of recovery, bank 
earnings are not only not improving, but are 
failing to hold their own. Here in New York 
City deposits of the Clearing House banks are 


the highest on record, yet earnings are the . 


lowest. 
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Yeas and Mays” 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 























(Editor's Note—tLetters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 


tion should be so marked.) America. 


Approves Constructive Aims 
Sir:—Allow me to say that you have 
done more in 
the Constitution 
mental structures than anyone else in 
It occurs to me that we are 
at the cross-roads in matters of gov- 


pensions 
88,000 against. So you 
getting pension-mindgd. 


my opinion to preserve , 
two years we will 


and other govern- 
It's bound to come. * * 


take notice. 
Seabrook, Tex. 


by around 370,000 to about 
see people are’ the re-employment of 

I predict in 
either 
Townsend Plan or something 
* Candidates 
. M. DAY. 


obstructive to 
labor that one 
of protesting 


destructive and plainly 


marvels at the necessity 
against such measures. The names of 
lawmakers supporting such legislation 
will be in the hands of voters on elec- 
tion day. WILLIAM M. HARDING. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


have the 
similar. 


Southern Dissatisfaction 

Sir:—I believe it was Senator Byrnes 
who made a statement to the effect that 
the Democratic party need have no fear 
of losing any part of the South in 1936. 

If our Congressmen and Senators will 
take a little time to sound out sentiment 
among the people they will find things 
quite different from what they think they 
are. I have heard only two voters ex- 
press themselves partial to the present 
Administration, out of my conversation 
with dozens lately, and those two are 
professional pay roll leeches. * * * 

Never in my memory have we had 
such a bunch of moral cowards and 
mediocre minds in Washington. It is 
surprising that they have let the people 
become convinced that they expect to 
use the bulk of the five billion dollars 
for a campaign fund next year. * * * 
God knows the people and country have 
gotten enough of them. 

There is going to be a revolution in 
politics in this country, if thi&gs con- 
tinue going much longer the way they 
are now. They have made a complete 
mess of things. * * * Laboring people are 
having to pay about 100 per cent more 
for necessities of life (because of forced 
destruction) and the¥ are receiving no 
more than formerly for their work. 

There has got to be less party loyalty 
with its brazen pilfering of public funds, 
increasing of public debts and unbear- 
able taxes, and more true patriotism 
for the present and future welfare of 
the country as a whole. If not, we are 
headed for destruction of parties and 
politicians and a reorganization on a dif- 
ferent basis. 

The people I talk to generally feel 


that the salvation of the situation de-- 


pends on the nomination of Senator 

Borah for President in 1936. 

Eufaula, Ala. W. A. CLIFTON. 
x * * 


Our “Greatest President” 

Sir:—Your editorials recently have 
stretched a biased imagination to the 
extreme in order to hurl illogical, un- 
sound, untrue and nefarious slurs upon 
the greatest President this nation has 
ever known. * * * To observe the cow- 
ardly and ungrateful attitude you dis- 
play toward him after apparently he 
has reached solid ground with this na- 
tion is repulsive to common sense and 
ordinary decency. * * 

In your Aug. 23 issue you, not content 
with condemning the President, spread 
your criticism of the entire Congress. 


We welcome the joining of issye with 
your crowd next year and I am of the 
opirion you will be overwhelmed with 
votes as in 1932. W. H. DUCKWORTH. 
Cairo. Ga. 


ernment and the sooner the people in 
this country realize it the better off we 
will be 
I heartily eMorse your editorials and 
articles in your publication and trust 
you will continue the good work. 
H. S. JOHNSON, 
President, Point Pleasant National Bank. 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
en 2? 


Friend of New Deal 

Sir:—Though an ardent advocate of 
the New Deal, I am glad to express my 
approval of your publication, for it lives 
up to its promise to publish all United 
States news; and its editor, I think, 
gives his own views of affairs as im- 
parfially as would be possible with one 
of the opposition. * * 

Being in my 84th year, and having 
been in public life from 1868 to the end 
of 1924, I have had ample opportunity, 
and used it, to observe our old world 
change into something wonderfully dif- 
ferent, while our Government has taken 
on implied powers all the way down 
from our Civil War, to suit those in 
control, with the result of the rresent 
dilemma. Hence my desire for reform. 

SUSAN E. CRUMBACHER. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
°° ee 2 


The Poor Man Pays 

Sir:—No matter how much of a smoke 
screen the Government throw. out, no 
matter how much they try to camouflage 
the issue, the poor man pays. The 
present Administration has raised the 
price of all commodities that the poor 
man uses by placing a processing tax 
on many articles he buys. 

Comes the processing tax on wheat 
and the poor man pays the advanced 
price on all articles made from wheat. 
Comes the processing tax on sugar and 
the poor man pays the advanced price 
on all articles that sugar goes into. 
Comes the processing tax on cotton and 
the poor man pays the advanced price 
on all articles made from _ cotton. 
Comes the processing tax on tobacco 
and the poor man pays the advaxced 
price on his pipe full that gives him so 
many satisfactory hours of comfort 

And now comes the tax on the only 
thing that has been really cheap, the 
poor man’s food, potatoes. * *'* The 
goal of AAA potato contre] is in- 
creased cost of potatoes. 

Wheat, sugar, cotton, tobacco, pota- 
toes—and what have you? The poor 
man pays the bill. DANIEL F. JOY 
Providence, R. I 

x*~* * 


Pension-Minded Texas 
Sir:—Texas voted repeal Aug 
nearly 40,000 majority. 


24 by 
It voted old-age 


x * * 


“Tissue Paper Statesmen” 

Sir:—The United States News is doing 
an excellent piece of work. * * * 

You seem to appreciate self-reliance 
and industry and its significance in our 
history, its necessity if we would pre- 
serve our heritage. You seem to sense 
the degrading folly of parasitism so 
characteristic in the trend of today. 

The mollycoddle mugwumps of Wash- 
ington are not deceiving the thrifty, 
thinking men of America. And like 
everything else in nature and industry, 
a balance sheet will have to be struck 
some day. Eventually I believe America 
will come to herself. And when she does 
I hope these tissue paper statesmen will 
be consumed in the flames. 

REV. GUY A. BENSINGER. 
Dutch Neck, N. J. 
x** * 


Farmers’ Distribution Problems 

Sir:—There is such a lot of ballyhoo 
in the public press and otherwise in 
regard to what has been done for the 
farmer, but in reality there has nothing 
been done for him which in any way 
solves his vital problem, which is proper 
distribution of what he produces. 

The product of the farm is not worth 
much until it is out of the hands of the 
farmer. It then begins to ascend in 
price until it is too expensive for the 
consumers to buy. Thus the vicious 
circle goes ‘round. 

There is so much talk about stimu- 
lating the heavy goods trade The 
farmer is a large purchaser of machinery 
when he has the price. A survey of the 
average farm anywhere in the country 
would show that the farmer sadly needs 
a lot of new machinery, building, re- 
pairs, etc., that he is going without be- 
cause the returns upon his crops are 
less than cost of production. Give him 
cost of production, a rate of interest in 
line with big business, and a really fair 
chance to save his home and carry on, 
and see what it will do to solve the 
evasive prosperity problem about which 
so much is said, and so tittle is done 
that is of real value. 


ELIZABETH H. SLOAN. 


Irvington, Calif. 
x** * 


Small Investors Hit 

Sir:—As a small stockholder in_ sev- 
eral large corporations, I wish to make 
public my protest against the graduated 
corporation income tax, the increased 
excess profits tax and the tax on inter- 
corporate dividends. 

To penalize success, to handicap re- 
covery, to discriminate between compa- 
nies because of size, all are so obviously 


x * * 


“Anybody But Roosevelt” 

Sir:—The United States News is the 
only paper I receive that tells the truth 
about conditions. I am a Democrat 
without any opportunity to vote a 
Democratic _ ticket. This communist 
stuff is a joke on democracy. 

A Chinaman has got sense enough 
to know the Bankhead Cotton Act is 
unconstitutional. 

I favor Borah and will vote for Al 
Smith, Dr. Townsend or anybody in 
preference to Roosevelt. 

I thank God for the United States 
Supreme Court with power to show the 
“great wise dictator” where to head in. 
Elkhart, Tex. J. M. LYNN. 

7 2 ¢ 


For More “Fireside Talks” 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt is losing some 
ground. The working people are tired 
of being taxed to death and they think 
it is time that the Government should 
start to economize and cut down ex- 
penses. * * * Besides many are kicking 
about high prices of food * * * 

We realize that Mr. Roosevelt is do- 
ing his best. As for myself, I'm sure 
I'll vote for him. But I really think 
Mr. Roosevelt should let us know what 
it is all about. I think he should talk 
to his people at least once a month. 
Flint, Mich. MRS. O. RACINE. 


xk * 

Taxes vs. Prosperity 
Sir:—If our Government would only 
bend its efforts toward the stimulation 
of commerce and trade and ease up | on 
the terrific taxation program. I 


believe we would eventually get some- 

where, or at last have hopes of mak- 

ing the old grade of prosperity. 

Philadelphia, Pa. DR.C. V.B. VEDDER. 
x * * 


Favors 30-Hour Week 


Sir:—The most important matter re- 
quiring correction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment today is the shameful condi- 
tion of enforced idleness and pauper- 
ism rampant in these United States. 
An effective, cheap and simple remedy 
would be to make compulsory a work 
week short enough to give everyone a 
chance to get a job in private industry. 

Representative Fitzpatrick of New 
York once submitted a bill calling for 
a 30-hour week for Federal employes. 
This would be an exceilent plan, for 
no one could doubt its constitutionality, 
and the Government should set a proper 
example for private industry to follow. 

PATRICK A. CONNOLLY. 
New York, N. Y. 
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How Press Views 


African Oil Deal 


PRACTICALLY ALL EDITORIAL 
COMMENTATORS APPROVE CAN- 
CELLATION OF CONCESSION 


While practically all of the news- 
papers ecommenting on the Standard 
Oil abandonment of the concession 
granted by Ethiopia commended the 
company’s action, 73 per cent stressed the 
enormity of private interests attempting 
o “lease a battle-field.” 

The other 27 per cent took the position 
that the Ethiopian Emperor made a 
shrewd and legitimate effort at safety in 
thus leasing half his realm and that can- 
cellation of the concession prevented an 
appeal to the United States for pro- 
tection. 











THE country’s press 1s Impressed by the thought 

that Ethiopia, like Japan in its hermit days, 
did a historic thing in opening the nation to for- 
eign interests. Failure to complete the deal is 
recognized as preventing serious complications, 
but the intent of Emperor Haile Selassie is viewed 
as shrewd. 

Scoring the idea that capitalists should “ex- 
pect American young men to die for oil,” the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.) voices the query: 

“How can one explain the mental processes of 
gentlemen who, in the face of an impending 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia on the one hand, and 
on the other an almost hysterical fear of for- 
eign entanglements in this country, entered a 
gigantic dicker for Ethiopian oil? * * * 

“Granting that the company was single-mind- 
edly in pursuit of oil and expected no political 
or military backing from the American Govern- 
ment, how could any group of men have ignored 
the fact that in a critical time like this the 
political aspects of such a deal would be upper- 
most in everybory’s mind?” 

Strong belief that if the deal had been com- 
pleted, the private corporation would have un- 
dertaken exploitation at “its own risk,” and was 
not entitled to protection is declared by the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), 


“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY” 


A speculative concession was cancelled to re- 
lieve the United States Government of possiblle 
embarrassment,” says the New York Sun (Ind.) 
and that paper, quoting President Roosevelt’s 
comment on “dollar diplomacy” states: 

‘Dollar diplomacy’ is a hateful phase to Mr. 
Roosevelt, his advisers and his followers. Yet 
the New Deal and all its works and workers are 
dependent on the credit of the United States 
which his Administration inherited two and a 
half years ago, and that credit was built up and 
consolidated by preceding administrations that 
did not hold dollar diplomacy—the protection of 
the property and lives of citizens abroad—in 
scorn, 

“The fund of confidence on which the Roose- 
velt spenders have drawn to support their 
schemes and to find the cash they have dis- 
bursed so freely was created in days when busi- 
ness enterprise was not frowned upon at Wash- 
ington and the consolidation of commercial ven- 
tures was not reprehended in the White House.” 

“They should not have been protected by the 
United States,” in the judgment of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, “as the Government is 
advising all Americans to get out of Ethiopia.” 

“Coming as it did at the height of the Italo- 
Ethiopian crisis,’ declares the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Ind.), “the Emperor’s concession takes 
rank as one of the most remarkable gambles of 
statesmanship in modern history. With Italy 
almost upon him and with all efforts at propitia- 
tion futile, it is easy to understand the spirit of 
desperation which prompted that gamble. 


LOGIC OF HAILE SELASSIE 


“Once Mussolini’s decision was made, Ethio- 
pia was doomed; even if Britain were to inter- 
vene, the partition of the country seemed in- 
evitable. If Ethiopia had not yielded concessions 
on its own terms, it would eventually have had 
to yield them at the point of the sword on 
whatever terms the conquerors chose to impose. 

“Under the circumstances, the logic which in- 
spired Haile Selassie’s amazing decision is fairly 
plain: by depriving Italy of the rewards of con- 
quest, the venture might be made too unprofit- 
able to be worth while.” 

“Secretary Hull is to be congratulated,” advises 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “upon the 
promptness with which he insisted upon the 
dropping of an affair which was as dangerous as 
it was unintelligent. 

“It is worth noting, however, that this insist- 
ence, although unofficial and backed by no au- 
thority save that of a public opinion over- 
whelmingly resolved not to get entangled in for- 
eign quarrels if it can help it, was sufficient. 
The concession is to be canceled. 

“As the President cheerfully capitalizes this 
defeat for ‘dollar diplomacy’ he should observe 
that it was accomplished without any of those 
immense legal powers of embargo and prohibi- 
tion which he is so anxious that Congress should 
put in his hands.” 

Assuming the support of the private corpora- 
tion by Government the Danville (Ill.) Com- 
mercial-News declares: 

“Emperor Haile Selassie, with the stroke of his 
pen dissipated the war clouds that had been 
hovering over his land for many months and for 
a time the League of Nations and European 
chancelleries were relieved of one of the most 
complex problems that ever confronted them.” 
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- Farm: The AAA Tackles 


Biggest Policing Job - « » 





Potato Crop Control Offers a Perplexing 
Task—Farmers Take Their Business ‘Out 
of the Red’ 





ENRY WALLACE, as Secretary of 

Agriculture, is just discovering 
that he has been shouldered with 
the nation’s biggest policing job. 

After December 1 he must track 
down potato bootleggers. There are 
reputed to be at least 3,000,000 po- 
tential members of that clan. 

But new duties do not stop there. 
In addition, Mr. Wallace must keep 
tab on about 4,000,000 subsidy checks 
which will flow out of Washington 
during the next year to 1,250,000 cot- 
ton farmers. 

Those farmers, who are contract 
signers with Uncie Sam, have fi- 
nancial responsibilities in turn with 
their tenant farmers and share- 
croppers. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that the 4,000,000 sub- 
sidy checks are properly divided up 
between the landowners and the 
soil tillers. 

The twec jobs, officials estimate, 
involve watching about 6,000,000 in- 
dividuals. 


CONTRABAND POTATOES 

Potato policing is regarded as the 
most difficult. 

In this task, Mr. Wallace, with 
$5,000,000 to spend, must see that 
every grower of five bushels or more 
of potatoes, who markets those po- 
tatoes, does so in a standard con- 
tainer and with proper stamps at- 
tached. 

Violators he will hail to court and 
seek to have them fined and on the 
second offense imprisoned. 

Housewives are to come in for at- 
tention as well. Those who patronize 
potato bootleggers and do so know- 
ingly, may be fined and sent to jail. 
That part of the law has the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture stumped. He is 
inclined to question the practical 
effect of attempting to send a 
housewife to jail for buying pota- 
toes. 

In 


fact, the definite impression 


funds that really should have gone 
to tenants or share-croppers. 
Now Mr. Wallace finds this prob- 


FORECAST OF SCHOOL TREND: 
MORE ‘HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


Estimated Thirty Million Full Time Students Will Be En- 
rolled This Month 











JHEN schools and colleges 
throughout the United States 


| open this month, they will enroll 


lem multiplied several times over by | 


the subsidy plan that calls for a 
check out of Uncle Sam’s Treas- 
ury for every grower who sells cot- 
ton av a price under 12 cents. The 
check is to represent the difference 
between the sale price and 12 cents. 


OUR FOREIGN COTTON MARKET 


Cotton is giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture new cause for thought. 
When the Government ended its 
former 12-cent price fixing loans 
and reduced the loan price to 10 


cents a pound, the thought was that | 


foreign buyers would respond to a 
more natural market price by mak- 
ing larger purchases. , 

Experience in the last couple of 
weeks has been illuminating to of- 
ficials. 

It has revealed that foreign com- 
petitors of the United States have 
reduced the price of their cotton 


| just about as much as the Ameri- 


has been gathered from the atti- | 
tude of officials that few tears | 


would be shed if the Supreme Court 
should hold before next December 1 
that the use of the taxing power to 
regulate production—involved in po- 
tato control—is an illegal use of 
that power. 


COTTON SUBSIDY PROBLEM 


| added new savings. 


As for applying the cotton sub- | 


sidy plan voted by Congress, opin- 
ions differ. 

Here the big problem is one of 
administration. Each farmer is en- 
titled to a check every time he sells 
a bale of cotton that brings him less 


than 12 cents a pound. But to keep | 


down the number of checks, the 
AAA is planning to pay the subsidy 
in three installments spread over 
the year. Also, plans call for set- 
ting up a field force to do policing. 

Biggest of the New Deal cotton 
problems has revolved around the 
relationship between landowners 
and tenants. Complaints are fre- 


quent thar landowners have retained | 


can price was reduced. As a result, 
competing cotton continues to 
undersell American cotton, and the 
old problem of increasing sales re- 
mains. 

Brazil and India are taking away 
markets that formerly belonged to 
the present crop year. 

The new loan program was de- 
Signed to recapture those markets 
through a form of indirect export 
subsidy financed by the taxpayers 
of the country. The subsidy is to be 
paid, but whether the markets come 
back becomes increasingly uncer- 
tain. 


FARMERS OUT OF THE RED? 

The financial position of agricul- 
ture in the past three years has 
shown an improvement that of- 
ficials regard as phenomenal. 


The Department of Commerce re- | 


ports that farmers as a class turned | 


| 


a big operating loss in 1932 into a | 


substantial operating gain by 1934. 
Business men, the Department 
found, still were living on their sav- 
ings last year. Farmers that year 
In other words 
they were out of the red. 


This | 


position is expected to be improved | 


substantially during 1935. 
Agriculture was among the most 

depressed of industries after 1929. 

Cash income of farmers fell from 


$10,417,000,000 in 1929 to $4,377,000,- | 


000 in 1932. By 1934 this income has 
rebounded to $6,267,000,000. 

But that increase did not tell the 
real story as officials note it. 

The story they say is written in 
the amount of cash that farmers 
had available for spending after de- 
ducting all production expenses. 

The amount of this available cash 
in 1932 was only $1,473,000,000. 


had been $4,890,000,000 in 1929. By 


It | 


1934 the available cash was back to | 


. $3,257,000,000 and promised to be 


substantially higher in 1935. 


What happened was that farmers | 
cut their total operating expendi- ' 


nearly thirty million full-time stu- 
dents, with attendance smaller than 
last year in the elementary grades 
but larger in the high schools and 
colleges. 


expected to help maintain registra- 


country, there were 100,000 more 


Utilities: 
And Their Objectives. 


children who reached the age of 
graduation from elementary school | 
in 1935 than in any year before or | 


ever thereafter, in all likelihood. 


LOSS IN YEARS TO COME 
By 1940 there will be 200,000 fewer 


| children of 14 years of age than in 
Relief aid tor coilege students is 


tions at colleges, while the con- | 


tinued scarcity of jobs for youths of 
high school age is expected to cause 
many students who would drop out 
of school if jobs were available to 
continue their courses. 


ESTIMATE OF ATTENDANCE 


Emery M. Foster, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Statistics of the Federal 
Office of Education, estimates that 
public elementary schools will en- 
roll about 20,220,000 students; public 
high schools will enroll 5,800,000; 
private elementary and high schools 
will have an attendance of 2,677,- 
000, and colleges will register 1,- 
160,000 students. 

Examination of earlier figures on 
school attendance show that the 
drop in the elementary grade en- 
rollment has been going on for a 
number of years. High school en- 
rollment has increased throughout 
the depression. What is the explan- 
ation? 


EFFECT OF BIRTH RATE 

Elementary school attendance has 
dropped because of the decline in 
the birth rate. 

An explanation of the fluctuation 
in school attendance caused by the 
birth rate decline is offered by Dr. 
O. E. Baker of the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

For example, singe 1921 was the 
peak in the number of births in this 


1935 with a corresponding decrease 


in the enrollment of the schools. By 
| work. 


1950, says Dr. Baker, there will be 
700,000 or 800,000 less, or fully a 
quarter less than at present. 

Up until recent years the decline 
in elementary school attendance has 


| been more than offset by larger en- 





rollments in the high schools. Be- 
tween 1929-30 and 1931-32 there 
was a 16 per cent gain in high school 
enrollment. Between the latter year 
and 1933-34 there was a gain of 8 
per cent. 


IN ADVANCED SCHOOLS 


During the last school year and 
1935-36 it is believed the increase in 
high school enrollment will 1..0unt 
to about 4 per cent. In the follow- 
ing two year period the rate of in- 
crease may disappear. Already 65 
per cent of the persons of high 
school age are attending high school. 

Enrollment in the colleges dropped 
about 7 per cent during the depres- 
sion according to Dr. Raymond Wal- 
ters President of the University of 


| sold? 


Cincinnati. This loss, however, was | 
offset last year by increased en- 
rollments. 


A large part of this gain is at- 
tributed to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration program to 
aid college students. As this pro- 
gram is to be carried on again this 
year, college enrollments this au- 
tumn are expected to show another 
increase. 


‘ 


DISTRIBUTING THE BILLIONS | 


IN WORK-RELIEF PROGRAM: 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
is given by WPA officials in two fig- | pect to get out of the billions it will 





ures. Those figures are as follows: 
Projects approved, ready 
to shoot as soon as J. R. 
McCarl, comptroller gen- 
eral, releases his O. K...$1,500,000,000 
Projects for which Mr. 
McCarl has given clear- 
ance— 300,000,000 


Delay is attributed by the WPA to 


the Comptroller General’s office at | 
this time, although until now, de- 


lay has been in the complicated 


machinery of administration set up | 
| by the President. 
| 


RETURNS ON INVESTMENT 


What, then, can the country ex- | 


tures from $3,289,000,000 in 1929 to 
$1,774,000,000 in 1934. Hired labor 


that cost nearly a billion dollars in | 


1929 cost about a third of that last 
year. Interest charges, taxes and 
other production expenses all were 
reduced. 

This year farmers will have more 
that two billion dollars more to 


spend for things they want than | 


thev had in 1932. 


spend on relief between now and 
next July? 

It will get, officials say, a start on 
housing projects, some large-scale 
public works, some flood control, 
and a large amount of miscella- 
neous construction of a type that 
characterized CWA. Those in charge 
of the program say that the jobs will 
be more productive than CWA jobs 
and that taxpayers will get more 
for their money. They expect sub- 


stantial improvements to result 
from the jobs. 
What follows after the money 


runs out? 

Plans now in shape call for spend- 
ing the WPA allotments by next 
July. In fact the 3,500,000 jobs now 
are predicated on giving work for 
eight months rather than a full 
year. 6 

After that time, the way things 
now shape up, there will be need for 
more money. Estimates already 
being made call for from $3,000,000,- 
000 to $3,500,000,000 to carry the 
program through another year. 
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EVERYBODY’S USIN’ IT NOW! 


Big cars...small cars...new cars...old cars...all run better 
on this great green gasolene. 3 features at no extra cost. 


For perfect performance...mile after mile... you 
can’t beat KOOLMOTOR. It’s got everything! 


From the time you start your car until your drive 


is ended, KOOLMOTOR does everything you 
want it to do... when you want it. 


Combines 3 costly features at no extra cost! 


Into every gallon of KOOLMOTOR, Cities 
Service experts build three costly features. . . 
full-firing, high-test, anti-knock. These three 
features give you premium performance, but you 


THIS SUMMER-::--USE YOUR CAR MORE 





TEST A TANKFUL 





pay not a penny extra for it KOOLMOTOR 
sells at the price of ordinary gasolenes. 


Millions of gallons sold every year 
As soon as you try KOOLMOTOR, you'll real- 


, ize the unusual value Cities Service offers you 
in this great motor fuel. That is why millions 
of gallons are used by motorists every year. Test 
a tankful of KOOLMOTOR today. That very 
first tankful will convince you “it’s got every- 
thing”. Drive in today! 
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KEEP COOL WITH KOOLMOTOR | 


The 


New Laws 





Administration Begins Task of Making 
Its Program Work—More and Cheaper 
Power, the Aim 





(THEIR LEGISLATIVE battles won, 

the Administration forces seeking 
to bring eiectric power interests 
more completely under the yoke of 
public regulation turn to the more 


prosaic task of making the new laws 


As visualized by the President, the 
Utility | 


recently enacted Public 
Holding Company Act and the 
amendments to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act are twin agencies 


for accomplishing a definite social | 


purpose. 

This purpose is declared to be 
making the public interest in wide- 
spread use of electricity at the low- 
est possible cost paramount over 
certain narrower interests viewed as 
intent on building up private em- 


pires on the foundation of concen- | 


trated financial control. 

Of the two acts, the TVA measure, 
signed »y the President early last 
week, is designed to strengthen one 
aspect of the Government’s policy, 
exemplified in the TVA enterprise. 


AIMS OF THE TVA 

This aspect may be defined as the 
presentation of a potent object les- 
son to show two things. One is, how 
cheaply may power be generated and 
The other is, to what extent 
may its use be stimulated at the low 
price charged? 

By the results attained, the inten- 
tion is, privately operated systems 
should be measured. Hence the name 
“yardstick” as applied to the Auth- 
ority. 

David E. Lilienthal, TVA Director, 
stated last week that the corpora- 
tion is able to sell at cost electricity 
which comes to the consumer at 
about half the rate which the aver- 
age utility charges; that the result 
is an increase in use to more than 
double the average consumed in 
comparable communities. 

Taking a pot shot at some of the 
private corporations which recently 
had been leveling broadsides at the 
TVA as socialism running riot, Mr. 
Lilienthal detailed certain items in 
the costs of private systems which 
he declared do not appear in the 
cost sheets of the TVA. 

“It spends no money,” he said, 
“for $100.000 salaries, for million- 
dollar lobbies, for fake telegrams to 
influence members of Congress or 
for dividends on watered stock.” 

The other aspect of the Adminis- 
tration’s power policy is revealed in 
the Holding Company Act. This rep- 





resents the direct attack on what the 
President designated as private so- 
cialism. It would compel the re- 
shuffling of some of the more wide- 
spread utility systems into compact 
units. 

The first move in the administra- 
tion of the act was taken last week 
when the Federal Power Commis- 
sion established five regions, in each 
of which a board is to be appointed 
for collaborating with State com- 
missions in the regulation of utili- 
ties. 


STATE VS. FEDERAL CONTROL 


Is this. the first step in supersed- 
ing State control by Federal con- 
trol, as the private industry pre- 


= 





| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


dicted would result from the meas- | 


ure? 

“Not at all,” say FPC officials. “It 
is a step toward assisting them in 
their task.” 

One of the pressing needs of the 
State commissions, it is explained, 
is a standard form of accounting so 
that the real costs of electricity gen- 
eration and distribution may be re- 
liably computed as a basis for fix- 
ing rates. That requirement the 
FPC is empowered to enforce under 
the terms of the new law. 

A second move under the act was 


| an application by the Associated 


Gas and Electric Company to the 
FPC for permission to consolidate 
two of its subsidiaries. This step had 
been in contemplation for some 
time, it was explained, but the act 
makes the permission of the Com- 
mission necessary. Such consolida- 
tions are now easier to accomplish, 
since the recently enacted tax 
measure exempts the companies in- 
volved from the former reorganiza- 
tion tax. The exemption becomes 
effective on January 1 next. 


WOULD HOLD SEVERAL OFFICES 
Application has already come to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission from one prominent holding 
company officer requesting that he 
be permitted to hold office in several 
related corporations, including one 
bank tied in with the companies. 

The law forbids such interlock- 
ing directorates and officerships, ex- 
cept as the Commission may see fit 
to permit them. 

The applicant was none other than 
Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
the Edison Electrical Institute, the 
organization which led the “fAght 


‘Consumers’ Taxes: 


$16 For Each Family 


|Half Billion Collected in Year 


To Aid Farmers 


American consumers last year 
paid an average of $16 a family of 
four persons for taxes on agricul- 
tural products. This is shown by 
the latest Treasury reports for the 
year ending June 30, 1935. It rep- 
resents an increase of $4 a family 
over the year before. 

These are the taxes collected un- 
der the terms of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. The proceeds are 
used to pay benefits to farmers in 
an effort to restore farm purchasing 
power to its 1909-13 level. 

The latest breakdown by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue shows 
that these agricultural taxes ac- 
counted for one-seventh of the Fed- 
eral revenue and zame within a mil- 
lion dollars of equaling the total tax 
collections cn individual incomes. 

If these taxes were shared equally, 
the average American family of four 
people would contribute about as 
follows: 
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These figures do not include rice, 
on which a tax of one cent a pound 
was levied starting April 1. 

Processing taxes accounted for 
the major portion of the $526,000,- 
000 total. Other taxes included are 
those on imports and stocks on hand 
when the processing taxes went into 
effect, as well as the penalty taxes 
on production of cotton and tobacco 
over allotted quotas. 











against the new Act. 

Loans and grants totaling $1,363,- 
636 were approved last week by the 
Works Progress Administration for 
municipal electric plants at Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Jamestown, N. Dak., 
and Paragould, Ark. 

Some 100 additional applications, 
passed by the Public Works Admin- 
istration, are now before the WPA 
for approval. Fifteen others, it is 
stated, have been rejected by this 
agency, although approved by the 
PWA, the reason being that they do 
not provide a sufficient amount of 
labor opportunities for relief recipi- 
ents within the time limits set by 
the WPA. 

The largest municipal project 
now in sight is one proposed for 
New York City, which will vote on 
the proposal this Autumn. It would 
cost about 49 million dollars, 
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PAY CHECKS FOR SALESMEN...Salary and commission 








Your guiding star 





checks for salesmen who solicit orders for Schenley 
products totaled over half a million dollars for the 
first six months of this year. This money, like all 
cash paid out for salaries and wages, gained imme- 
diate circulation among tradesmen in the commu- 
nities in which the recipients live. 


GRAIN PURCHASES. ..Schenley distilleries in the United 
States used 2,500,000 bushels of grain in the first 
six months of 1935. $2,800,000 was paid for this grain. 


Schenley 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 
the Mark of Merit 








STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


SCHENLEY’S MAYFLOWER 


One they all come back for a second time, once they learn its quality. 
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SECOND ten-billion-dollar Congress in 
sight. 


x~* 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Morgenthau begin 
to talk about cutting expenses. 
xe * 
New Dealers hold their breath as time 
nears for the Supreme Court to meet. 
x * * 
Home building plans spread through the 
Government. 
’ *¢ @2 2 


Operating status of alphabetical agencies. 
xe * 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt is ready to call the New 
Deal reform program “substantially complete.” 

At the moment he plans few further changes 
in the Government rules that business must fol- 
low. The one change he still has in mind is for 
a revived NRA. 

The President made known his present position 
in a published letter to Roy W. Howard, of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. (Full text is found 
on page 5.) 

tHe was about to make a similar appeal for 
business cooperation last May when the Supreme 
Court upset his plans by killing NRA codes. 
After that followed a period of driving reform 
legislation to get the whole New Deal into law 
as quickly as possible. 

Whether the present gesture will have lasting 
effect may depend on what the Supreme Court 
does to the remainder of the President’s program 
this Winter. 

But at the moment Mr. Roosevelt seeks to do 
two things: 

1.—Alter the widespread impression that he is 
antagonistic to business men and unaware of the 
fundamentals of the capitalistic system. 

2—Lay the groundwork for opposition to 
spending demands that promise to be record- 





—Wide World Photos 

TO PASS ON GUFFEY COAL ACT 
Judge Alfred A. Wheat, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, will hear argu- 
ments on the constitutionality of the Guffey 
Coal Act in a test suit brought by the Carter 
Coal Company. The case is scheduled to come 

up on Sept. 16. 











breaking in the next session of Congress. This 
involves a gesture toward a present check to 
rising Federal expenses. 


The Treasury's Big Job 


Mr. Morgenthau Pays the Bills 
and Wonders How Much More 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr., New Deal Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, sees visions of another 
ten-billion-dollar Congress in 1936. 

He has just started to find the dollars to pay 
for the first one. Now a second looms. 

The result is that out of the Treasury is be- 
ginning to come a backfire of budget balancing 
talk. Some sharp words are reported to have 
been spoken to spenders of late by the Treasury 
Secretary. 

But Mr. Morgenthau’s job supposedly is to 
raise the money; not to reason why. 

The fact that he is reasoning and arguing 
about it with other high New Dealers leads to the 
conclusion that President Roosevelt is taking an 
interest in economy. 

Presidential orders placing administrative ex- 
penses of alphabetical creations of the New Deal 
under the supervision of the Director of the 
Budget, bulwarks that conclusion. 

Billions have come easy to the Treasury in the 
past 29 months. 

That accounts for a flurry of excitement when 
recently an offer of fully guaranteed securities 
of the Farm Credit Administration failed to sell 
in full. 

It accounts, too, for the sigh of official relief 
that. went up when this failure was followed by a 
highly successful sale of the same type of Gov- 
ernment securities this past week. 

Mr. Morgenthau thus is assured that there are 
more billions where the first ones came from. 

But the question is: How many? 


Next Year's Billions 


Huge Outlays Already in 
Sight and More to Come 


TE number of billions of spending approved 
and in sight—for which loans will have to be 
arranged—tends to startle the Treasury. 
Work relief calls for four billions. Half of 
one of those billions has just been raised by Mr. 
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‘A Lull in New Deal Reforms—Another 10-billion-dollar Congress in Prospect— 


Courts Soon to Decide Fate of New Deal—Housing Campaign 
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More than Three Billion Dollar Increase in. Government-Guaranteed Bonds in a Year 











UNDREDS of thousands of farm and home owners have drawn 
on Government credit to stem the tide of depression fore- 
Banks also have used Federal credit through RFC. 

Should these private borrowers fail to pay their debts when due, 
the Federal Government would then have to assume the burden. 
In return it would receive title to the property on which the money 


closures. 


was loaned. 


on home loans. 


—Prepared by The United States News 


Congress to date has authorized the use of Govern- 
ment credit up to $2,000,000,000 on farm ijoans and $4,750,000,000 
While RFC gets its funds direct from the Federal 
Treasury, it has in some cases issued Government guaranteed bonds 
to banks that did not want to take cash in exchange for their 
preferred stock or capital notes held by the RFC. 








Morgenthau through the sale of 3'2-year notes. 

President Roosevelt, in spite of reports to the 
contrary, has placed no new checks on the sched- 
uled spending of this money to create 3,500,000 
jobs. 

As a matter of fact, those charged with the 
spending say that every available dollar can be 
used in eight months. 

At that point calculation starts on the pros- 
pect of a new ten-billion-dollar Congress. 

Calculators discover that estimates already 
are being made that from three to three and 
one-half billion new dollars will be required to 
continue the work relief program through the 
fiscal year starting next July 1. 

This estimate, arrived at by responsible of- 
ficials, is based on the belief that Mr. Roosevelt 
definitely has turned his back on the cheaper 
dole. It also is based on the possibility that a 
sizeable proportion of the present four billion 
dollar appropriation will remain unspent and 
will be available. 

That gives a three-billion-dollar starting point 
as compared with four billion in the present bud- 
et. 

. But then enters a two-billion-dollar bonus 
item that is to be unbudgeted. Mr. Roosevelt 
will oppose full cash payment of the adjusted 
service certificates again in 1936. But few mem- 
bers of Congress think that he can succeed. 

Adding a two billion cash bonus payment to a 
three-billion-dollar work relief cast, gives five 
billions of prospective spending in the next year, 
over and above the regular budget. The regular 
budget approximates four billions. 

On that basis, the next session of Congress can 
be a nine-billion-dollar session even before it 
takes up plans to print three billions to refi- 
nance farm mortgages and to appropriate an- 
other billion to help farm tenants become farm 
owners, 


HARD TO SPEND BILLIONS 

Mr. Morgenthau’s budget-balancing plans run 
against many practica) obstacles. 

Even so, New Deal officials expect the Presi- 
dent’s next budget to appear to be a conserva- 
tive one. The problem will be to keep Congress 
from upsetting the plans. 

Mr. Roosevelt, both in January, 1934, and in 
January, 1935, when outlining the nation’s fiscal 
plans, far over-estimated the Government’s ca- 
pacity to spend. This optimism, well-informed 
officials say, was deliberate and was designed to 
check spending demands of individual groups by 
impressing them with the size of planned Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Until now the New Deal has run about two 
billion dollars behind on its spending schedule. 

Next year, the President is in a position to re- 
verse his tactics. 

Instead of an eight-billion-dollar budget, like 
that of the present Ascal year, he could offer a 
seven-billion-dollar budget and, still have as 
much money to spend as actually has been spent 
in the first years of his administration. 

The problem of raising these billions and the 
billions that Congress may add causes concern 
for the Secretary of the Treasury. 


New Deal’s Fate in Court 


Major Policies Soon to Face 
Scrutiny of Highest Tribunal 


HE official breath-holding period is at hand 

for much of the New Deal. 

Just about every important alphabetical 
agency finds its fate resting at this time with 
the Supreme Court. The nine justices of that 
court gather here the first week in October. 

From that time on they will be immersed in 
the task of deciding what part of the New Deal 
can and what part cannot continue to function. 

Future spending plans; future tax plans; 
future legislative plans; future farm plans; 
future political plans—all depend on what the 
Court says. 

That accounts for the nervous expectancy so 
evident today among high Government of- 
ficials. The machine they have spent 29 months 





building balances precariously between semi- 
permanence and destruction. 

The situation, as the New Deal officials see it, 
sizes up as follows: 

BANKHEAD ACT. First among the new laws 
to get Supreme Court scrutiny this fall. This 
act provides a tax to regulate the marketing of 
cotton. If upheld, then New Dealers would see 
opened to them a whole vista of industrial and 
agricultural control through use of the tax 
power. They then would expect the Guffey coal 
regulation plan the Kerr-Smith tobacco regu- 
lation plan, the new potato regulation plan, to 
be legal. 

If upset, then along with cotton marketing 
control would go coal control, tobacco control, 
potato control. Also, into discard would go the 
budding plans for a revived NRA based on the 
Federal power to tax. More attention would turn 
to the possibility of establishing controls over in- 
dustry through use of Federal licenses to carry 
on interstate business or a Federal incorporation 
law. 


PROCESSING TAXES. Due for early scrutiny 
by the justices, possibly before the Bankhead 
act if Government lawyers can arrange it. These 
taxes provide the revenue to run the New Deal 
farm program. 

If upheld, then not only the farm program, 
but the new payroll taxes to support the pro- 
gram of old-age insurance and unemployment 
insurance, would be bulwarked. 

If ruled out, then the present form of crop 
control would collapse unless supported by some 
new form of revenue. Congress would be ex- 
pected to find that revenue one way or another. 
Jeopardized, too, would be payroll taxes, based 
on the same principle. 

UTILITIES. The start of court tests to de- 
termine validity of Federal control over inter- 
state activities of utility holding companies is 
expected shortly after October 1. These con- 
cerns are required to register with the SEC be- 
tween October 1 and December 1. Some may re- 
fuse in order to precipitate court scrutiny of the 
new law. 

PWA LOANS AND GRANTS. Near the top of 
the list of cases to get Supreme Court attention. 
In question is the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give money to municipalities for use in 
constructing power plants to compete with pri- 
vate power plants. Also in question is the right 
of the Government to give money for low-cost 
housing and slum clearance projects. 

If upheld, then a large number of local re- 
quests for funds to build municipal power plants 
will be in line for approval. The same is true of 
housing projects. Several hundred millions of 
dollars are involved. 

TVA..Scheduled for early Supreme Court at- 
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tention. The right of the Federal Government 
to sell surplus power produced as an incident of 
its right to control navigable streams is involved 
in this case. If upheld in that right, then the 
present Tennessee Valley Authority is expected 
to be duplicated in other river valleys of the 
nation. If the Government loses its case, then 
TVA will be expected to narrow its scope and 
proceed more slowly with power development. 

What do Government attorneys, shouldering 
the job of defending the alphabetical agencies, 
think of the chances of saving them? 

Their appraisal, privately given, is as follows: 

Better than 50-50 chance of survival: Pro- 
cessing taxes, payroll taxes, utility holding com- 
pany control, TVA, PWA loans and grants. 

Less than 50-50 chance of survival: Bankhead 
tax, Kerr-Smith tobacco tax, potato tax, Guffey 
coal tax. 


The Housing Campaign 


Federal Agencies Speed Building 
of Homes as Depression Cure 


M® ROOSEVELT, along with his principal ad- 
i. visers, thinks that he sees the country’s 
principal recovery hope in home building. 

The sharp upturn in private construction dur- 
ing recent months served to strengthen that 
belief. 

Planners are falling over one another in this 
field as a result. Schemes are afoot for Federal 
aid in financing construction of homes on a large 
scale to sell for about $4,000. Other plans call 
for increased bank activity in real estate. More 
call for slum clearance projects; still others for 
the building of “satellite cities.” 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and the 
Farm Credit Administration helped clear the 
way for revived real estate activity by thawing 
out billions of dollars worth of frozen mort- 
gages. John Fahey, of HOLC, and William I. 
Myers, of FCA, directed this enormous task. 


SLUM CLEARANCE HAMPERED 


Harold L. Ickes, as PWA Administrator, 
through his Housing Division, moved in first 
with his program for clearing slums and spend- 
ing millions on Government subsidized housing. 
He has met widespread resistance of various 
kinds and has relatively little to show for two 
years of effort. Mr. Roosevelt has authorized 
the use of $249,000,000 for this type of construc- 
tion in the months just ahead. 

After Mr. Ickes took up his work, Mrs. Roose- 
velt stirred up what came to be known as “sub- 
sistence homesteads’—which were to be com- 





—Wide World Photos 


IRONING OUT KINKS IN STOCK MARKET REGULATION 


Harmonious cooperation between the Federal 
Securities and Exchange Commission and the 
governors of the New York Stock Exchange 
has marked their conferences toward effect- 
ing Government control of transactions in 
securities on ’change. The picture shows 
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such a conference in progress: Left to right, 
are Commissioner James M. Landis, Commis- 
sioner Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman; Charles 
R. Gay, president of the exchange; Frank 
Altschul, a governor of the exchange, and 
Commissioner Judge Robert E. Healy, 





bination farm and industrial communities. Then 
Harry Hopkins, FERA Administrator, started to 
have relief labor build rural housing projects 
somewhat along the lines of the subsistence 
homesteads. 

Both of these plans ran into trouble and now 
Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, with the title of Re- 
settlement Administrator, and several millions 
of dollars, has taken them over. He liquidated 
subsistence homesteads and checked FERA’s 
rural-industrial communities. 

Now Dr. Tugwell is interested in replacing 
these experiments with a new experiment which 
he likes to call “satellite cities.” 


CLASH OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ickes and Dr. Tugwell have plans in this 
field that clash and the conflict is under way at 
the moment. 

These are all Government projects. Another 
field of housing concerns private finance. 

In this field, James A. Moffett has built up the 
Federal Housing Administration with its insured 
mortgages designed to attract private capital to 
the home construction field. 

FHA works through the banks and is seeking 
to reform the mortgage practice of the country. 

Now a new recruit for housing is Marriner S. 
Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Eccles had written into the country’s new 
bank law a provision which opens the door wide 
for bank Joans on real estate. These loans, when 
made in accordance with Federal requirements, 
can be discounted for cash, thereby relieving 
banks of fear over a repetition of their experi- 
ence in the 1920's when they were loaded down 
with frozen real estate assets. 

As its varied activities in the field show, the 
New Deal is up to its neck in plans for a home 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
GUARDIAN OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS 
Daniel W. Bell, as acting Director of the 
Budget, will now keep a watchful eye over all 
administrative erpenditures by New Deal al- 
phabetical agencies of the Government. Hav- 
ing held the reins over spending for ordinary 
Government activities, he will now perfom a 

similar duty for the emergency spenders. 











building revival. But, officials complain, there 
is no coordination; no central direction. Every- 
one is stepping on everyone else’s toes. 

Mr. Roosevelt now is setting his aides at the 
task of wrestling with the problem of coordina- 
tion. Housing is the next New Deal push. 


‘Alphabetical’ Problems 


How New Deal Agencies Are 
Faring and What They Plan 


HE New Deal operating status, in a nut shell, 

is as follows: 

TREASURY.—Concerned over the new influx of 
gold. Wondering how to get out of continued 
Silver buying. Actively interested in world cur- 
rency stabilization, but getting little encourage- 
ment from Great Britain. 

NRA.—Dead but not forgotten by the White 
House. Studying plans for some sort of revival. 

AAA.—Struggling with cotton subsidy prob- 
lems and potato regulation. Main control pro- 
grams functioning smoothly. 

WPA.—Has $1,500,000,000 worth of jobs ready to 
shoot but only $250,000,000 approved by Comp- 
troller-General. Afraid won't have money 
enough to create 3,500,000 jobs. 

PWA.—Out on a limb. Losing out on one after 
another of its large-scale spending plans as Mr. 
Roosevelt sides with WPA. WPA direct job cre- 
ating favored over PWA indirect job creating. 

TVA.—Going ahead quietly down in Tennessee 
Valley. Saying little; planning much, Future 
depends on Supreme Court. 

NLRB.—Plans to go slowly in testing powers to 
act as a supreme court of labor relations in in- 
dustry. First collective bargaining cases to in- 
volve automobile and steel industries. 

SEC.—Looks for heavy refinancing in industry 
this Fall; increased new financing. Laying plans 
for regulating financial operations of utility 
holding companies. Rapidly becoming among 
most important of Federal commissions. 

RA.—Lots of plans for rural rehabilitation and 
Tesettlement, but little money. Dr. Tugwell in 
middle of squeeze play between PWA and WPA. 

HOLC.—Changing from a large-scale lending 
agency into a vast management organization 
operating growing Federal real estate interests. 
World’s biggest mortgagee. 

FCA.—Busy placing farm credit on a coopera- 
tive basis. 

RFC.—Lending again on a big scale. Business 
borrows more. Farmers borrow heavily on 
cotton. 
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THE EXTENT*to which the Ameri- 

can melting pot has done its 
work is clearly evident in the names 
borne by the members of Congress. 
While there is still a great majority 
of Anglo-Saxon names, those de- 
rived from other races are numerous 

Some of the races, such as the 
Irish, have a much larger represen- 
tation than might be expected on a 
a basis proportionate to their num- 
bers in the general population. 

Approximately 60 of the congres- 
sional names are of Irish derivation, 
ten Scandinavian, eight French, four 
Polish and three Italian. The old 
Scotch and English names are most 
numerous among the delegations 
from the South and a few middle 
western States like Kansas 

x * et 


CAPITAL MISCELLANY 

DURING THE PAST YEAR 72 in- 
vestigators from 24 foreign 

countries have come to Washington 

to take advantage of the splendid 

research facilities offered by the 

Library of Congress. 

* * * Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace’s practice of walking to work 
each morning is followed by a num- 
ber of other high officials. Con- 
necticut Avenue is the thoroughfare 
followed each morning by J. F. T. 
O'Connor on his way from the hotel 
where he lives to his office as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Another 
official who traverses this street daily 
is Rudolph Forster, who has been 
running the White House offices for 
many years. 

* * * Stephen Early, White House 
Secretary, is beginning to think his 
Office is some sort of a matri- 
monial bureau. He has had three 
private secretaries, all of whom have 
become engaged within the last few 
weeks. 

* * * What is generally regarded 
as the most complete collection of 
American military firearms—the 
Bowie collection—will be placed on 
public display for the first time at 
Fort McHenry, Baltimore, this week. 

= * * The whole world comes to the 
Wnited States for the correct time 
when scientific tests or accurate ob- 
servations of extreme importance 
are to be made, according to Capt. 
J. N. Hellweg, of the Naval Observa- 
tory. Time signals sent out by the 
Naval Observatory since Sept. 7, 
1934, have been within one-thou- 
sandth of a second accurate. 

* * * The original trowel used by 
George Washington in laying the 
corner stone of the Capitol is still 
available for ceremonial use. It was 
used in laying the corner stones of 
the Washington Monument and the 
new Commerce Department building. 

* * * Evidently the justices of the 
United States Supreme Court “can 
trust each other.” None of the nine 
lockers in ‘the robing room of the 
new court building contains a lock. 

x * * 


A FLEA HEALTH-PRESERVER 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

has the only white rat “flea 
policeman”. In conducting some of 
its important experiments, it was 
found that despite the utmost care 
some scientists became infected with 
typhus fever germs used in the re- 
search work. 

Finally, Dr. R. E. Dyer devised the 
scheme—based on the fact that a 
rat flea will bite a man only when 
it cannot find a rat—of releasing in 
the laboratory a white rat which 
had developed immynity to the 
germs. 

The plan worked. No scientist has 
contracted the disease since the rat 
was turned loose. 

x *©* * 

EVERY O'CONNOR A KING 
‘HAIRMAN John J. O’Connor, of 
“the House Rules Committee, is 

proud of his Irish descent. In wit- 
ness of this is a letter he recently 
sent to a Michael O’Connor who had 
written him concerning the family 
geneology 

“From the days of Ptolemy to 
Roderick Rex, the last king of the 
Emerald Isle’, he wrote, “the O’Con- 
nors have been rulers and it was 
they who restored the Holy Grail.” 

“The family,” reminded his fel- 
low-O’Connor, “is more Irish than 
the Irish themselves, and has castles 
from Tara to Meath. Every O’Con- 
nor was always a king, never a 
kingfish.” 

x~*er 

CAPITAL A MUSIC CENTER 

7ASHINGTON may now claim the 
distinction of being one of the 
nation’s principal musical centers 

This Summer some type of musical 

concert has been offered almost ev- 

ery day 

With the close of the 
Symphony Orchestra season of 
“Sunset Symphonies” one source of 
entertainment will be closed 


Natienal 


Residents of the capital owe the 
privilege of attending concerts to 
the fact that the United States 


Marine, Army and Navy bands are 
“at home” in Washington. 
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6. 1935: End of the Road—Arlington Cemetery 
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Came Hurricane and Tidal Wave 
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Wide World Photos and Underwood and Underwood 


‘The Paths of Glory—' 


A FREAK of Nature—the hurricane 
~" —has written the closing chapter 
for scores of “bonus marchers.” 

Their real story starts after the Ar- 
mistice, when, with rollicking songs on 
their lips, they trooped light-heartedly 
down the gangplanks of transport 
ships for America’s “Welcome Home.” 

(Photo No. 1). 

Down Fifth Avenue marched 
doughboys and gobs. Wildly cheering 
crowds paid homage to them. From 
the skies rained ticker-tape, and con- 
fetti in contrast to the man-made 
death dealt from the heavens over 
“No Man’s Land.” 

Grateful Congress wrote the second 
chapter in the story of these survivors 
of the four million men who went into 
the World War. The “soldiers’ bonus 
bill” was passed. In 1945 these veter- 
ans would receive a sum of money 
from the Federal Government. Until 
that time they could borrow on their 
“adjusted service certificates.” 

DEPRESSION DEMANDS 

But the depression wrote the next 
chapter. Veterans asked that they be 
permitted to borrow greater amounts 
on their certificates. As the depres- 
sion deepened, the veterans demanded 
that they be paid in full 

In June, 1932, the issue of the sol- 
deirs’ “bonus” came to a head. 

A ragged and almost penniless army 
of 20,000 ex-service men marched on 
Washington. Within the very shadow 
of the Capitol they set up camps 
(Photo No. 2). 

Although the House bowed to the 
wishes of the “Bonus Expeditionary 
Force,” the Senate, even in the face 
of the army on its doorstep, refused 
to pass the bonus bill (Photo No, 3). 

But the ex-soldiers would not ad- 
mit defeat. They were determined to 
continue their “siege.” The situation 
beame dangerous. No one knew when 
a spark of violence would set off the 
tinder-box of resentment contained in 
the ramshackle camps. 

‘BATTLE OF THE POTOMAC’ 

Orders came for the “bonus march- 
ers” to be driven from their city of 
shacks. Federal troops were called 
into play. Tight-lipped, khaki-clad 
forms advanced against their “bud- 
dies” of another day. 

When morning came, ashes and 
twisted metal strips were all that was 
left of the “bonus city.” 

But the clamor for the bonus re- 
fused to be stilled. Again and again 
bonus bills were brought up in Con- 
gress by legislative champions of the 
veterans. Again and again they went 
down to defeat. 

Day by day members of the “bonus 
army” reappeared in Washington. 

It was finally decided to establish 
work-relief camps for these bonus agi- 
tators in the Sunny South. “Rehabili- 
tation camps” they were called. But 
critics maintained that these havens 
of rest were being established to rid 
the Canital of bonus agitations. 

Hundreds of veterans were sent to 
these work camps in the Florida Keys. 
Hundreds more were sent to similar 
camps in South Carolina (Photo No. 
4). They received from $30 to $45 a 
month. In addition, the majority of 
the men were receiving disability al- 
lowances. 

Townspeople nearby called the men 
drifters and trouble-makers. A large 
number of them were reported to be 
psychopathic cases. 

FATE TAKES A HAND 

Conditions finally came to the point 
where Relief Administrator Hopkins, 
whose organization was responsible 
for the welfare of the men, decided 
that the camps would have to go. 

But fate moved more quickly than 
the Relief Administration. 

A howling juggernaut of violence 
came tearing out of the South and 
leveled the Florida veterans’ camps to 
the ground. Indescribable scenes of 
horror were unfolded (Photo No. 5). 


In Hyde Park, at the “Summer 
White House,” President Roosevelt 
called upon Administrator Hopkins 


for an immediate investigation. 

In Washington, Administrator Hop- 
kins declared that there was no of- 
ficial negligence in connection with 
the deaths of the veterans. He de- 
clared that he personally studied the 
weather reports and did not believe 
that anybody would have removed the 
men on the basis of the reports. 

Quick to respond was Charles C. 
Clark, Acting Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, who declared that “from our 
forecasts, apparently ample notice 
was given of the danger and approach 
of this hurricane.” 

The closing chapter for some of the 
“bonus marchers” has been written, 
and soon the sound of “Taps” will go 
floating over the hushed quiet of Ar- 
lington Cemetery (Photo No. 6) where 
many of them will come to their final 


resting place—but the whole problem 
of the “bonus” still remains with the 
Federal Government 

“The paths of glory lead but to th: 
grave.’ 


























The United States News 


Greater Ocean Travel: 
Sign of Better Times? 


Summer Bookings to Europe 


Presage Crush in Return 
Sailings 
WHAT Says that closely watched 
indicator of better times— 
ocean travel? 

The answer is a rise to the highest 
point since 1920 in the number of 
passengers who have left American 
ports for business or pleasure in 
Europe. 

The Shipping Board Bureau re- 
ports that more than 130,000 persons 
have been transported westward to 
European ports in the three months 
of May, June and July. 

Of this number, only 56,000 had 
returned by Aug. 1, and this, says 
the Bureau, means a rush for ac- 
commodation in the short remain- 
ing period of the travel season. 


BENEFIT AMERICAN SHIPS 

In this fact officials see an oppor- 
tunity for American shipping. Thei! 
survey shows that American ships 
providing reasonable speed and rea- 
sonable comfort at reasonable fares 
have attracted a much larger pro- 
portion of the traffic in relation to 
accommodation than fpreign ships, 
some of which offer considerably 
greater speed and more luxury. 

Another factor in this preference 
was said by the Bureau to be the 
preference of Americans for the 
familiar atmosphere of their own 
national lines. 

All of which adds up, in the Bu- 
reau’s view, to an opportunity for 
shipping interests to provide larger 
accommodations for the growing 
throngs of travelers expected to seek 
transportation to the Old World as 
times further improve. 

An analogy is seen in the auto- 
motive industry, which found that 
the public wanted, not large, ex- 
pensive cars, but smaller cars with 
a combination of moderate comfort, 
practical speed and low cost of oper- 
ation. The American shipping in- 
dustry, says the Bureau, is already 
facing a like demand in the field of 
ocean travel. 

EUROPE’S BID FOR TRAFFIC 

The chief European countries 
have in recent years aimed at pro- 
ducing the fastest and most luxur- 
ious liners afloat. Germany’s “Bre- 
men” and “Europa” are examples, 
recently succeeded by the “Nor- 
mandie”, built by France. Great 
Britain is constructing a still greater 
ship, the “Queen Mary”, which will 
make her maiden voyage in the not 
distant future. 

The Bureau’s survey indicates 
that such a policy is not adapted 
particularly fer the American busi- 
ness. 
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blazing Sun and Water 
can wreok your HAIR’ 
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50 SECONDS te 
rub—natural oils 
are restored, cire 
culation quickens, 
your hair takes 
on new life, 


OU may take the cup for 

swimming, golf or tennis. 
But at summer sports your hair 
always loses. It becomes bleached 
by the fiery suns. It’s robbed by 
water of the nourishing oils 
that keep it healthy. 

Your hair needs special pro- 
tection against outdoor life — 
Vitalis and the famous 60-Sec- 
ond Workout. Use Vitalis often. 
New circulation starts. Your 
tight scalp loosens. Its natural 
oils are replenished by Vitalis’ 
own pure vegetable oils. That 
dried-out look vanishes. Loose 
dandruff goes. Your hair takes 
on new life — new health. 


10 SECONDS to 
comb and brush 
—your hair looks 
rich, lustrous, 
with no unnat- 
ural “patente 
leather” look. 





Now see how easily your 
hair combs into place — and 
stays there. There’s nothing 
“patent-leather” looking about 
its appearance. Just the lustre 
of healthy hair, Start now with 
Vitalis and the 60-Second 
Workout! 


* LO} ask your Barper— 
- , is) He's an expert on scalp 
m5 Sa and hair. When he says 

- . 


Z 
> Vitalis—take his advice. © 


3. VITALIS 













HERE’S no tastier nor more wholesome dessert than 
Kre-Mel — regardless of price. This is true no matter what 
your taste may be for cigars....Some say the popularity of 
Kre-Mel is due to its palate-tickling flavor. Others prefer it 
for its rich Dextrose content—the form 
of food energy so necessary for good 
health and general vigor. ... Why not 
tear out this advertisement and give 


it to the Mrs.—as a reminder to have 


Kre-Mel for dessert soon—very soon! 
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"AN ENJOYABLE 
COMBINATION! 
KRE-MEL FOR 

DESSERT AND THEN 
a> MY EVENING 
S CIGAR. 
ge TRY Tl" 
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In the evening an army of workers pours out 
of New York’s business buildings and makes its 
way into the outlying portions of the City and 
the suburbs. In the evening hundreds of thou- 
sands of people put aside their business cares of 
the day and go home for the leisurely hours of 


their daily existence. 


Most of them carry an evening newspaper home 
with them .. . reading the paper on the way 


home, reading it, also, after they get home. 


Few advertisers who are interested in the New 
York Market are interested in the city alone or 
in the suburbs alone. Most of them want to 
reach both city and suburbs, for the people in 
both territories are closely tied together in their 
daily living, in their buying and in their news- 
paper reading habits. 


Few advertisers are interested in reaching the 
men alone or the women alone. Most of them 
are interested in reaching both, because the 
purchase of many of the important items of mer- 


chandise is a family affair, involving the women 
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as well as the men... the men as well as the 
women. 

The success of The Sun as a profitable medium 
for advertisers is due chiefly to these two facts: 
(1) It has a large circulation in the suburbs as 
well as in the city, and in both areas it reaches 
the substantial, able-to-buy families. (2) As a 
home-going evening newspaper it reaches the 
women as well as the men and enables adver- 


tisers to talk to all members of the family. 


Over a period of many years The Sun has 
proved its ability to produce results for adver- 
tisers. Retailers and manufacturers have long 
used more space in The Sun than in any other 
New York evening newspaper. 

Advertisers who want more business in the New 
York Market can profitably concentrate their 


advertising in The Sun. 





The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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Money: Refinancing Cuts 
Federal Interest Costs + 





Response to Billion-dollar Offering Allays 


Doubts of Governme 


nt Credit—How the 


Debt Has Grown 





*ECRETARY of the Treasury Mor- 

genthau, by changing old, ex- 
pensive money for cheap, new money 
and raising extra dollars has, at 
one stroke, reduced the Govern- 
ment’s interest charges and obtained 
enough dollars to pay New Deal bills 
for another three months. 

Involved in this move was the re- 
funding of the last of the war-time 
Liberty bonds. More than $1,000,- 
000,000 of these 4% per cent bonds 
are being turned into 2% per cent 
bonds or 1% per cent notes. 

Also involved was the issue of new 
115 per cent notes in return for $500,- 
000,000 which will be deposited in 
Treasury tills on or before Sept. 16 
Security buyers, eager to put their 
idle money to work, offered to take 
two and a half times the amount 
offered. 


MORE MONEY, LESS COST 
i Interest charges on this new is- 
sue will be more than met by the 
| amount saved on the refunding. So 
the Treasury on Sept. 16 will be 
$500,000,000 the richer and yet have 
a smaller bill for interest charges 
than before. 
When this new 


money is added 
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For Future 
Delivery | 


| a shelter, cloth- 
ing — you provide these neces- 
saries of life as a matter of course. 


Whatever your plans for your | 
family’s future, they must have | 
these essentials always. Life in- | 
| surance is food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing for future delivery. Have you 
sufficient for your own needs and | 
| those of your family? 


| LZ, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MageacnuserTsS | 


| 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU | 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Please send me your baoklet, “An- 
swering an Important Question.” 


Name 














at the Treasury’s 
the Administration will 
have almost $2,000,000,000 on hand 
with which to meet the expected 
deficit of the next few months. 

When the United States entered 
the World War its public debt stood 
at $1,300,000,000. From that date on 
it mounted rapidly as dollars were 
freely lent and spent in a common 
effort to win the war. The debt 
reached a post-war peak of $26,600,- 
000,000 on the last day of August, 
1919 

Then, as Federal revenues topped 
expenses for 11 successive years, the 
debt declined. It fell to $16,000,000,- 
000 at the close of 1930, when the 
trend again turned up. 


13 BILLIONS BORROWED 

In its attempt to combat depres- 
sion forces, the Government has 
seen fit to borrow $13,500,000,000 in 
the last five years. The final bills 
are not yet in. Measures now on 
the statute books provide that bil- 
lions more must be spent for re- 
covery and relief. 

The latest budget figures now 
available forecast a total public debt 
of $34,000,000,000 by June 30, 1936. 
Nor will this be all the Government 
securities outstanding. For this fig- 
ure does not include the $7,000,000,- 
000 of Government-guaranteed bonds 
that have been authorized. 


RISE IN REVENUES 


During the first two months of the 
Treasury’s fiscal year starting July 
1, only $330,000,000 was added to the 
public debt although expenditures 
exceeded income by $672,000,000. 
The difference was made up from 
the Treasury’s cash balance, which 
is just now being replenished. 

Federal revenue during July and 
August amounted to $578,000,000, or 
more than the Treasury ever re- 
ceived in any full year before 1898. 
All but two income items registered 
a substantial gain over the same 
period of 1934. 

The two which dropped were the 
processing taxes collected and the 
seigniorage profit the Government 
is making by buying silver at market 
price and carrying it-on the books at 
its higher monetary value of $1.29 
an ounce. 

On the outgo side of the ledger 
the Government spent $1,249,000,000 


to the cash now 
command, 


in the two months. Except for one 
Civil War year this was more than 
the Government cost in any one 
year before 1917. About half of this 
total was for the ordinary expenses 
of running the Government, while 
the other half was for recovery and 
relief outlays. 


Although this sum was consider- 
ably above that of a year ago, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau was quick to point 
out that the increase came in what 
he calls recoverable loans. These 
are the Government’s cash advances 
to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Public Works 
Administration. The money is used 
in making loans rather than in out- 
right expenditures. 

While cities and local governments 
have been borrowing less for public 
works construction, farmers have 
borrowed more on their cotton, and 
business is calling for more RFC 
funds than a year ago when repay- 
ments exceeded new loans. 


ANOTHER NEW BUDGET 


The Administration is not going 
to lose any time in getting started 
on the budget of its fourth fiscal 
year. By executive order the Presi- 
dent on Sept. 4 placed the adminis- 
trative expenses of seven New Deal 


agencies under the Director of the, 


Budget 

This brings to a total of twenty 
the number of Governmental agen- 
cies whose administrative expenses 
have recently been brought under 
control of the Budget Director, who 
is responsible only to the President. 


Both President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Morgenthau stated that they 
thought this action would result in 
a reduction of personnel on the pay 
rolls of emergency organizations. 
Special attention was directed to the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, 
which is expected to complete its 


N LINE with expectation, test cases 
are heaping up for putting to 
the touchstone the power of the new 


National Labor Relations Board. 
Among the latest additions is 
a complaint by an A. F. of L. 


union that the Wheeling Steel Com- 
pany plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
refuses to bargain with it as spokes- 
men for all the workers. 
Expectation of such challenges 
was expressed by J. Warren Madden, 
chairman of the Board, in a Labor 
Day declaration, in which he key- 
noted the Board's policy and func- 
tions by calling attention to the fol- 


| lowing situation: 





lending program within the next | 


few months. 

Preparing a Federal budget is a 
highly complex job which must be 
based on the experience of the latest 
available statistics. For this reason 
final figures are not prepared until 
late in December for the President’s 


early in January. 

But the routine work of prepar- 
ing forms and preliminary estimates 
is begun months ahead. The Bud- 
get Bureau is now working on a re- 
vised budget for the present fiscal 
year in which it will take into ac- 
count all the changes Congress 
made in the President’s original ,bud- 
get proposal of Jan. 3. 

This is expected to take another 
two weeks and then work will be 
started on the budget to cover the 
period from July 1, 1936, until June 
30, 1937, 
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HAVE BROUGHT MANY IMPROVEMENTS IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 





— 
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BACK in the early days of the telephone, prac- 
tically all wires were carried overhead on poles 
or on house-tops. Some of the tallest poles 
carried as many as thirty cross-arms and three 


hundred wires. 
If the old system were in 


streets of our larger cities would scarcely have 
room enough for their canopy of wires. Traffic 
would be impeded, telephone service subjected 


to the whims of nature. 


Better ways had to be found and the Bell 
System found those ways. As many as 1800 
pairs of wires are now carried in a cable no 
larger than a baseball bat. Ninety-four per 
cent of the Bell System’s 80,000,000 miles of 
wire is in cable; sixty-five per cent of it is 


beneath the ground. 
This has meant a series of 





of space, and insured greater clarity and 


dependability for every telephone user. But it 
is only one of many kinds of improvements 
that have been made. 

The present generation does not remember 


the old days of the telephone. Service is now 


use today the 


50. 


of the Bell System. 


so efficient that you accept it as a matter of 
course. It seems as if it must always have been 
Yet it would be far different today if it 
were not for the formation and development 


Its plan of centralized research, manufac- 
ture and administration—with localized opera- 
tion—has given America the best telephone 
service in the world. 





Americans talk over Bell System wires 59,000,000 


times a day. In relation to population there 


Erm, 
conquests & ) 
® 5/ times as much, 
Qa 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


are six times as many telephones in this country 
as in Europe and the telephone is used nine 


| is to be consumed, 


message at the opening of Congress | in character. 


The new law prohibits unfair 
labor practices in industries which 
affect interstate commerce. Such 
practices in all other industries lie 
outside its jurisdiction. 

What line divides these two types 


| of industries, Mr. Madden states, no 


one can tell. He asserts that rulings 
by the Supreme Court have given to 
interstate Commerce a meaning 
which actually results in conferring 
very broad powers on the Federal 
Government and so on the Board 
acting under these powers. 

On the other hand, the Court’s 
NRA decision appeared to leave the 
extent of the Board’s authority 
highly uncertain, confining Con- 
gressional power of regulation to 
those busimesses only which “di- 
rectly” affect interstate commerce. 


RESTS WITH THE COURTS 


The stage is set, therefore, for a 
contest to see whether labor rela- 
tions in the powerful steel industry 
are subject to the power of the 
nation. 

The line of argument to be used 
by the industry may be forecast 
from that used in the similar case 
arising under the labor clause of the 
Recovery Act when the Weirton 
Steel Company challenged the old 
Steel Labor Relations Board. 

The industry may be expected to 
point out that manufacturing is 
done within individual States and to 
argue that it is therefore intrastate 
This character would 
provide a refuge against Federal au- 
thority. 

Likewise, after the product has 
come to rest in the State where it 
it will, so the 


| argument runs, have an intrastate 


character. Only when in transit 


| over State lines, the company will 








assert, can the product come under 





Courts to Decide Extent of Federal. 
Regulation of Industry as Cases Pile 
Up—lIncreasing Work Hours 


the commerce powers of Congress 

The Board, on the other hand, 
may be expected to argue, in line 
with the preamble of the National 
Labor Relations Act, that the con- 
ditions under which products are 
made have a direct effect on com- 
merce, possible labor disturbances 
causing a burden to it or a stop- 
page of its flow. This contention, 
if upheld, would give the Board 
power over labor relations in man- 
ufacturing industry. 


ARGUMENT ON LABOR SIDE 


Labor interests are prepared to 
back this argument. They point out 
also that, if the Federal Government 
is denied power to regulate the na- 
tion’s commerce, no public body can 
regulate it effectively. The reason 
alleged is that States may not make 
regulations that mterfere with in- 
terstate commerce and are unwilling 
to make regulations that might 
handicap them in competition with 
other States. 

Hence, labor spokesmen say, 
neither States nor Congress may 


rule large areas of labor relations, | 


which thus remain as jungle tracts 
in which might is right, the nation 
meanwhile helplessly awaiting the 
outcome of the struggle. 


A. F. OF L. OBJECTIONS 


Foreseeing a possible decision of 
the Supreme Court that would leave 
labor relations free of Federal con- 
trol, A. F. of L. President William 
Green asserted that in such an event 
the people must overrule the Su- 
preme Court. 

This was part of his Labor Day 
address in which he took stock of 
labor’s achievements to date and 
called on wage earners ‘© gird them- 
selves to the task of consolidating 
the gains and extending them in 
the future. 

In the forefront of the objectives 
to be sought he placed a compul- 
sory adoption of the 30-hour week 
at no decrease in basic weekly pay. 

In this proposal employers see, as 
a direct effect, an increase in the 
cost of production. From it they 
predict higher prices, diminishing 


markets and a return to the depths 
of the depression. 

Studies by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which speaks for 
management interests, purport to 
show that such a change would 
bring about a 12 to 14 per cent in- 
crease in prices and would result 


in the absorption into industry of 


only some 30 per cent of the un- 
employed. 

“A fallacy,” reply A. F. of L. econ- 
omists, “based on the assumption 
that production is a constant quan- 
tity.” 

Their point is that the relatively 
low productivity of industry now is 
due to lack of mass purchasing 
power. Once that can be increased, 
they say, by diverting a larger share 
to those whose collective needs are 
largest, that is, to wage earners, the 
demand will speed up factories, in- 
crease total earnings available for 
Wages and eventually swell the 
amount that may go into profits. 

A reduction of hours is said to be 
equivalent to what happened in the 
war-time years, when several mil- 
lion workers were withdrawn from 
industry yet the volume of produc- 
tion increased. At that time, it is 
asserted, factories competed for 
workers, Grove up wages and then 


| operated in high gear to supply the 


| 


goods which those wages were able 
to buy. 

Said Mr. Green: “The nation’s 
choice lies between such a policy 
and the maintenance of a perma- 
nent army of unemployed.” 


ESTIMATE OF THE JOBLESS 


What is actually happening, how- 
ever, is a gradual lengthening of 
the work week. Estimates of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 
based on a study of large industries, 
indicate that the present work week 
in these industries has increased in 
the past year by 7 per cent, stand- 
ing now at 36.4 hours. 

The Board’s estimate of the num- 
ber of unemployed is 10,015,000, 
which is 189,000 above a year ago. 

Such a result is only to be ex- 
pected, in the opinion of Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary of the A. F. of L., 


| which characterized 


{ 
| 





+ LABOR: TESTING POWER OF NLRB + 


who asserted in a Labor Day ade 
dress that the major task of our day 
is to cope with the rapid elimination 
of workers due to the increase in 
industrial efficiency. 

He cited Labor Department fig- 
ures to show an increase in average 
output of* each man per hour 
amounting to 27 per cent in the 
four-year period from 1929 to 1933. 
From 1932 to the present year he 
presented figures to show that in 
the automobile industry 87 workers 
now are able to do the work requir- 
ing 100 men three years ago. 


Woolen and worsted factories 
were declared to have done even 
better, cutting from 100 to 77 the 
number of employes required for 


the same amount of work. 


Such was the note of challenge 
most of the 
public words of labor leaders on the 
first Monday in September of 1935. 

They followed the close of a ses- 
sion of Congress which had adopted 
four major laws backed aggressively 
by the A. F. of L. These were the 
National Labor Relations Act, the 
Social Security law, the Railroad 
Retirement measure and the Guffey 
Coal Act. Not a single measure hav- 
ing Federation support was defeated 
on the floor of Congress. 


JOHN W. TAayLor. 

















Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


























BEHIND THE ENDURING 


as 


At a time like this when every indus- 
try is being judged at least partially 
on the basis of its contribution to 
humanity, the Gas Industry has 
clearly established its right to be 
considered a good citizen. It pro- 
vides a product which lightens 
human burdens . . . promotes health 
- - » serves millions of people and 
thousands of industries. 
that product in extremely usable 
shape... ata cost figured in pennies. 
It employs hundreds of thousands of 
people and makes that employment 
steady. It pays good wages... 
provides good working conditions 
--.is remarkably free from labor troubles... and tries to pay a fair return on the money 
the public has invested in it. 


RP REO 


INSTITUTION ...SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 


It delivers 


Ce _ 
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* * * 


The Gas Industry . . . with its millions of small checks from customers and its huge 
expenditures for equipment and construction . . . requires a special type of banking 
service. Through years of association with the Gas Industry, the Farmers Deposit 
NaTIONAL Bank has developed that service. Inquiries are invited from other business 
executives interested in special commercial banking. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK: PITTSBURGH 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 






















One of a series devoted to customers of the Farmers Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


- FS 


"| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











is promised by President Roosevelt. 
A “breathing spell,” however, implies not only 
that there has been strangulation but that after a 
brief interval the process of strangulation will be resumed. 

Mr. Roosevelt says his basic program has reached “sub- 
stantial completion.” 

But he said the same thing earlier this year and then 
all of a sudden in mid-Summer demanded of Congress a 
drastic revision of the tax laws. 

Also Mr. Roosevelt has asked Congressional commit- 
tees to work during the recess on a plan for another NRA 
at the next session. Does that sound like the struggle 
between the President and the business men of America 
has in any sense ended? 

The exchange of letters between President Roosevelt 
and Roy W. Howard, publisher of the Scripps-Howard 
chain of newspapers, is significant of one thing. Even 
the President’s friends are concerned about the growing 
criticism of the Administration. To quote Mr. Howard: 

“But any experienced reporter will tell you that 
throughout the country many business men who once 
gave you sincere support are now, not merely hostile, 
they are frightened. 

“Many of these men whose patriotism and sense 
of public service will compare with that of any men 
in political life, have become convinced and sincerely 
believe: 

“That you fathered a tax bill that aims at revenge 
rather than revenue—revenge on business; 

“That the Administration has side-stepped broad- 
ening of the tax base to the extent necessary to ap- 
proximate the needs of the situation; 

“That there can be no real recovery until the fears 
of business have been allayed through the granting of 
a breathing spell to industry, and a recess from fur- 
ther experimentation until the country can recover 
its losses.” 

* 


But is that really all there is to 
the indictment? 
The fears of business are based 


CREDIT CAUSES : adore 
upon an apprehension that the 
BUSINESS FEAR pena of Federal deficits 


and the continuation of billion-wasting will undermine 
confidence in the dollar and in Government credit. 

The fears of business are also based on the belief that 
not only is a “recess” from further experimentation 
needed, but an adjournment. 

The fears of business are also grounded on the all too 
evident fact that the burden of the taxpayer is growing 
and that there is no “breathing spell” in sight for the tax- 
payer, large or small, and that the national income may 
have to be absorbed in larger and larger percentage by a 
tax load imposed in the guise of “relief” through a gov- 
ernment of the politicians, by the politicians, and for the 
politicians. 

But how does the President answer Mr. Howard? 
He writes: 

“I think we can safely disregard the skeptics of whom 


you speak.” 
¥ 


All that Mr. Howard got for 
ONLY CYNICISM his tact in describing the men 


FOR DISSENTING who once supported Mr. Roose- 
BUSINESS MEN velt, the men “whose patriotism 


and sense of public service will 
compare with that of any men in political life,” was a 
Rooseveltian cynicism. 

That’s all the Presidential pen seems to write when 
business men are mentioned. Mr. Roosevelt doesn’t seem 
to believe, apparently, that there can be any business men 
of the kind Mr. Howard describes if they disagree with 
him, for he relegates them to the ark-and-flood days of 
Noah and says they refused to get in with Noah when the 
rain threatened. The record of his dealings with the 
Roper Council is a tragic story of a strange contempt for 
business men. 

As for “critics who are honest and non-partisan and 
who are willing to discuss and learn,” Mr. Roosevelt says 
it is a positive duty “to clarify our purposes, to describe 
our methods and to reiterate our ideals.” 

There is something condescending in the pontifical will- 
ingness to oblige by reiterating the Rooseveltian doc- 
trine for the benefit of these supposedly ignorant critics 


A “BREATHING SPELL” for American business 


SITUATION OF 


THE “BREATHING SPELL” 


Strangling of American Business to Be Interrupted For Awhile But There's to Be no Immediate 
Recess in the Expending of Billions or in the Loading of Burdens on the Backs of the Tax- 
payers—What Does “Substantial Completion” of Basic Program Mean? 








By DAvID LAWRENCE 


who are honest but “willing to learn” at the feet of the 


New Deal’s professors. 
Nowhere is there any concession that a mistake may 


possibly have crept somewhere into the Administration’s 
policies or that by some remote chance possibly these hon- 
est and patriotic business men described by Mr. Howard 
might have a point in their apprehensions and fears. 


Nor is there any word any- 
where about the main fear—the 
credit situation induced by un- 


BIG SPENDING 
SPREE IGNORED precedented spending and colos- 
sal experimentation at a cost un- 


paralleled in the world. No, Mr. Roosevelt sails on, and 
with naive assurance remarks that “as the essential out- 
line of what has been done rises into view,” he is confi- 
dent that “doubts and misapprehension will vanish.” 

One can only stand in amazement at the inadequacy of 
such an answer, however it might please either Mr. 
Howard or others who have committed themselves to 
support what is described as the President’s “stated in- 
terpretation of liberalism.” 

But what is this liberalism? The passage of measures 
in violation of the principles laid down in a unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States surely 
is not liberalism. 

The expenditure of billions upon billions of the poor 
people’s savings is surely not liberalism. 

If the President’s own definition were only to square 
with the practice by his Administration it would be easier 
to understand. He says to Mr. Howard: 

“I pointed out that it was necessary to seek a wise 
balance in American economic life, to restore our 
banking system to public confidence, to protect in- 
vestors in the security markets, to give labor freedom 
to organize and protection from exploitation, to safe- 
guard and develop our national resources, to set up 
protection against the vicissitudes incident to old age 
and unemployment, to relieve destitution and suffer- 
ing and to relieve investors and consumers from the 
burden of unnecessary corporate machinery. 

“I do not believe that any responsible political 
party in the country will dare to go before the public 
in opposition to any of these objectives.” 


DANGER IN THE 


No, of course not. Nobody 
has ever quarreled with the New 
Deal objectives unless his con- 


OBJECTIVES 
servatism is of the blindest mi- 
REALLY WON? nority. But agreeing with every 


single one of those objectives, can it be said that the 
Roosevelt Administration has realized any of them? 

Have we yet restored our banking system to public 
confidence when a politically controlled board may manip- 
ulate credit or when such control can be exercised over 
the banks as to force them to accept Government bonds 
against their own judgment? 

Have we protected investors in the security market by 
voluminous prospectuses they can’t understand or have 
we made the rules and regulations so cumbersome as to 
have stagnated the markets for new capital? 

Have we protected labor from “exploitation” or have 
we put labor in the strait-jacket of the labor politicians 
who now will exploit them as they never have been ex- 
ploited before? 

Have we set up a real unemployment insurance scheme? 
If so why does a writer in the liberal weekly, “The 
Nation,” sympathetic, of course, with the objective, say 
the law just passed is “administratively and socially un- 
wise”? 

Have we relieved unemployment? The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board says that in July of this year 
there were 10,015,000 unemployed, an increase of 189,000 
over July, 1934. General Hugh Johnson in a speech last 
Friday night said the “unemployment problem is today 
worst than it has ever been.” 

How have consumers been relieved of their burdens? 
Does the cost of living prove it? Have not real wages 
gone down as the processing taxes and other costs have 
diminished the purchasing power of the average house- 
hold? 

The President answers the criticism that the tax bill 
was based on “revenge” by merely saying over again that 
it was “based upon a broad and just social and econonic 
purpose.” To contend this is not to prove it. 
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Just how increased taxation of the rich is going to cre- 
ate “broader range of opportunity” is difficult to follow 
especially since the President must know that the rich 
have their tax-exempt securities to earn money for them 
and the Treasury itself encourages that practice by con- 
stantly issuing more tax-exempt securities. 


But the most illusory state- 


TAX LAW HITS ment is in the following para- 
INVESTORS OF graph anent the new tax law: 
SMALL SAVINGS Moreover, it gives recognition 


to the generally accepted fact that 
larger corporations enjoying the advantages of size over 
smaller corporations possess relatively greater capacity 
to pay.” 

But what is “generally accepted” is the exact opposite. 
The New York Times, a Democratic newspaper, has made 
this convincingly clear in its recent editorials. Large cor- 
porations always pay in the aggregate more tax revenues 
than small corporations but the percentage they earn on 
the capital invested is small compared to the large per- 
centage which the little corporation earns on its invest- 
ment. Indeed, the tax on mere size is a tax that has to be 
borne by tens of thousands of stockholders in popularly 
owned corporations. Is that what the President means 
by “relieving” investors? 

The statistics will show that the stockholders with a 
small number of shares will pay the new graduated tax 
of which Mr. Roosevelt boasts. In one well-known cor- 
poration, having many thousands of stockholders, the 
average stockholder has about 90 shares but he will have 
to pay a tax of about $9 or 8 per cent of his income as a 
result of the new tax law. Is that soaking the rich or tak- 
ing it out of the pockets of the small shareholder? 


Another fallacy is contained in 


CONTENTION OF this statement: “Taxes on 95 per 
TAX REDUCTION cent of our corporations are ac- 
IS FALLACIOUS tually reduced by the new law.” 


Actually the number of cor- 
porations, active and inactive, has nothing to do with 
the amount earned. It has been said that probably only 
ten per cent of the corporations do eighty per cent of the 
business of this country but this very ten per cent of the 
corporations are owned, it has been estimated, by between 
5,000,000 and 8,000,000 persons. 

One paragraph in the President's letter will be the sub- 
ject of much discussion for many months to come. It reads: 


“The broadening of our tax base in the past few 
years has been very real. What is known as con- 
sumers’ taxes, namely the invisible taxes paid by peo- 
ple in every walk of life, fall relatively much more 
heavily on the poor man than on the rich man. In 
1929 consumers’ taxes represented only 30 per cent 
of the national revenue. Today they are 60 per cent 
and even with the passage of the recent tax bill the 
proportion of these consumers’ taxes will drop only 
5 per cent.” 
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What a belated acknowledge- 


Ml 
NO “BREATHING ment that the soak-the-rich tax 
SPELL” COMING bill really didn’t accomplish any- 
FOR TAXPAYERS thing toward the relief of the 
poor man’s burden! 

What a startling admission that the poor man is being 
taxed under the New Deal more heavily than under the 
Old Deal! 

Analyzing the statement that 60 per cent of the tax 
revenues come from the poor man, we find that with the 
exception of the liquor taxes, which amount to about 
$411,000,000, the remainder of the $2,233,000,000 of in- 
direct taxes collected is made up of customs duties, pro- 
cessing taxes, tobacco stamps, gasoline taxes, taxes on 
amusement, electricity, and automobiles, and miscellane- 
ous excise taxes. 

But the largest single item is the processing tax. It 
is added to the cost of food and clothing of the poor man. 
And the processing taxes do not go to support the Federal 
Treasury at all but are paid out in “benefits” to those who 
don’t plant wheat or corn or those who kill pigs. 

When will the New Deal set up a tax system that dis- 
tributes the tax burden fairly and equitably and also makes 
a beginning toward a balanced budgetary program? 

When, Mr. President, will the taxpayer have his 
“breathing spell”? 
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